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IN ADVERTISING, the analogy (resemblance of 
properties, similarity without identity) is one of the most effective 
means of visualization. But it must click—instantly, smartly. 


For Eveready Layerbilt Radio “B” Battery adver- 
tising — addressed to farmers, in farm publications — the analogy 
is “a natural.” Of these practical mechanics we ask such simple 
questions as ““Which makes the more compact wall—round bricks 
or square?” “Which packs the most lumber —a load of poles or 
a load of planks?” The answers are obvious. 


The complement, of course, is, “What radio ‘B’ 
battery holds the most material, stores the more energy per cubic 
inch—and per dollar—the Eveready Layerbilt or the round- 
cell type?” 

“Tailor-made,” we call this campaign, because it 
fits our audience — and because, since the flat battery cell is exclu- 
sive with Layerbilt, the advertising works exclusively for our client, 
the National Carbon Company. 
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National Advertisers Prove that | 
The Journal Alone 
Delivers Milwaukee 














TOTAL of 293 general accounts 

used The Journal exclusively in 
Milwaukee in 1932. Among them were 
scores of America’s most successful 
and largest merchandisers who, year 
after year, prove that The Journal 
alone delivers the Milwaukee market. 


An “A” schedule in The Journal alone 
provides adequate coverage of the 
Milwaukee market—effects economy 
by eliminating costly duplication— 
allows use of commanding space at 
a reasonable cost—and produces 
maximum sales at the lowest total cost 
and the lowest cost per unit of sale. 
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Chasing the Chiseler 


Goodrich Policy Advertising in Industrial Field Offers 
Timely Challenge 


By Amos Bradbury 


T= historian will point out that 
1933 was the year of turn and 
of showdowns. 

The old prescriptions are being 
doubted, the old shibboleths found 
wanting, and leaders are forsaking 
beaten paths which led to morasses 
for sound roads to saner times. In 
every industry now, leadership is 
heing tested, the solid business is 
being separated from the empty 
shells. 

The big testing time is here and 
those who will cave in and those 
who will go forward seem to me to 
be dividing themselves right before 
our eyes. 

It wasn’t only a banking corner 
we turned on March 5, important 
as that date will always be in the 
history of our country. 

We turned away from the castor 
oil school of sickening deflation 
and in that turn a new type of 
policy advertising is, in my opinion, 
going to play a major part. 

I'm not going to call this new 
sort of advertising “institutional.” 
That has too many connotations of 
those old days when in a warm 
glow of enthusiasm there was 
rushed through a picture of the 
factory and a few words about its 
prestige. This new type, of which 
the recent Goodrich copy is an ex- 
cellent example, is policy adver- 
tising at a time when the policy 
behind the product is likely to sell 








more merchandise than strictly 

product and price copy. 
Consumers, fed up on shoddy 

stuff bought at a price, are ready 


Table of Contents on page 86 


now to listen to reason on a 
quality policy. Industrial buyers 
who have a greater responsibility 
than the buyer for the home, 
should be even more ready to listen 
to reason. 

There is nothing inherently 
wrong in price reductions, of 
course, and during a falling com- 
modity era, they react for a while 
to the buyer’s benefit. There is a 
logical type of price reduction 
when a product which has catered 
only to a small select group at 
the top of the income scale, goes 
after the broader market, and be- 
cause of advance information on 
increased production possibilities, 
is able to reduce the price because 
of production economies known in 
advance. This applies primarily 
to the consumer market. 

In many price cuts the matter 
is entirely the seller's  business— 
that is up to a certain point. Yet 
when a vicious price war starts 
and cuts begin to be made at the 
expense of quality, the matter be- 
comes, in addition, the buyer’s 
business. 

Any housewife can testify to 
that effect from recent experiences 
with scores of products where 
shoddy merchandise went wrong 
and the depleted wages had to be 
used to replace a product which 
should have served. Many a pur- 
chasing agent, if he dared tell his 
big boss the truth, could tell an 
even more important story as to 
what happens when he is forced 
from above to chisel on the price 
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of the materials he buys for in- 
dustry. 

In the rubber industry there has 
been a real war, and all sorts of 
expedients, all sorts. of products 
have been sold at a price. The 
recent Goodrich policy copy, re- 
leased right in the midst of the 
bank moratorium in a 
list of business publica- 
tions, hits the whole 
question right between 
the eyes. The chiseler, 
the copy says, is largely 
responsible for prices 
made at the expense of | 
quality. He is the man 
who is blind to the real 
penalties of a transac- 
‘tion unprofitable to the 


— 


HE nemesis of quality is The Chiseler 

A character created by the drama of 
the times, he is the modern prototype 
of David Harum. To the penalties of a 
that is 


INK Mar. 16, 1033 
and its invitation for other buyers 
in other fields to adopt a live-and- 
let-live policy, Goodrich is offering 
a suggestion to every industry to 
go to the mat with a most impor- 
tant problem. American business 


must be brought back to a profit 
basis if it is to persist. 


A buying 





ofitable to the 





supplier. 

When he demands a 
price based on “sheer 
out-of-pocket costs,” he 
throws open the mar- 
kets of the world to un- 
scrupulous makers who 
“regard the worshipers 
of price as their lawful 
prey.” 

When such a hard- 
boiled buyer in the in- 
dustrial field, for ex- 
ample, battles on price 





he knows the maker is 


supplier, he is blind. Believing implicitly 
in the adage that “A penny saved is a 
penny earned, 
price based on sheer out-of-pocket costs. 


he is now requiring a 


| Carried further, this practice of “chiseling 
| overhead” will bring the solid rock of 
| quality crashing down upon the buyer, 
and throw open the markets of the world 
to unscrupulous manufacturers who regard 
| the worshipers of price as their lawful prey 


The debasement of quality can only mean 
| the lowering of performance standards aod 
a deeper drain upon incomes — the major 
variable cost-factor that still remains. 
Which means in turn the flight of con- 
sumer purchasing power and unfortunate 
social consequences. 
Here at Goodrich we believe The Chiseler 
can 90 longer be permitted to speak for 
American Industry — which sells as well as 


only, to a point where | bays. We believe his voice will soon be ALL 





submerged in a veritable clamor of vores 
watil mow straugely silewt, demanding 
recognition for quality on a record of 
concrefe, constructive performance 


Quality is a religion at Goodrich. We arc 
pledged to preserve it so long as American 
Industry will insist on genuine value io 
return for price The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Mechanical Rubbe 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 


—edul ble as RUBBER 


 £ 





taking a loss, he is | 
actually striking a blow | § < 











at the whole profit | 
system of which he is 
himself a part. He is 
not only chiseling at 
the expense of the pro- 
ducer, but in the broad social sense 
he is striking a blow at every 
man’s job—his own included. 

The copy boldly proclaims the 
fallacy of the chiseler’s creed, puts 
him on the spot of the industrial 
spotlight : 

“Here at Goodrich, we believe 
the chiseler can no longer be per- 
mitted to speak for American in- 
dustry which sells as well as buys. 
We believe his voice will soon be 
submerged in a veritable clamor 
of voices, until now strangely 
silent, demanding recognition for 
quality on a record of concrete, 
constructive performance.” 

In this challenge to the chiseler 


Exemplifying a new type of policy advertising that 
will play a major part from now on 


policy which insists on prices s 
low that the big producer is made 
to sell at a loss, merely involves 
everyone deeper than ever in the 
quicksands of economic chaos. 

America must stay on the 
quality and profit basis to remain 
a leader in international business 

It is time then to realize that the 
chiseler in every industry is cutting 
away at our economic foundations 

Courageous “policy” advertising 
on the part of a large group of 
leaders in various fields will d 
much to correct the chiseler’s false 
reasoning by calling the attention 
of business executives to its 
economic danger. 
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Geared to the Calendar 


Spud Seasonal Advertising Copy Can’t Be Taken Out Today and 
Put Back Later 


By E. 


Advertising Manager, 


PEOFLE smoke even during a 
banking holiday. Until we see an 
appreciable decrease in cigarette 


smoking, we are not even 
discussing any curtailment 
in our advertising activi- 
ties, and we do not expect 
that, as a result of a tem- 
porary crisis, smokers will 
stop smoking. 

Right now newspapers 
are carrying our annual 
spring schedule which 
could, of course, be easily 
canceled. Such action could 
not be taken without miss- 
ing this seasonal drive en- 
tirely. It is the kind of 
copy that is ge4red to the 
calendar. It can’t be taken 
out today and put back a 
few months from now. We 
would have to wait another 
year. 

Likewise, because people 
who smoke are going to buy ciga- 
rettes, bank holiday or no holiday, 
it would be folly to withhold any 
special announcement. We _ had 
such an announcement concerning 
the price reduction of Spuds from 
20 cents to 15 cents. Here is an 


+ 
Boice and McClelland on 


Review Committee 


_H. K. Boice, vice-president of the 
Columbia _ Broadcasting System, and 
G. F, McClelland, assistant to the presi- 
lent of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, have been added to the Advertising 
Review Committee, recently formed to 
consider advertising practices which 
seem to violate the code adopted by the 
\ssociation of National Advertisers and 
American Association of Advertising 
\gencies. 





Murchison as Vice-President, 
Screen Guild 


_ Kenneth M. Murchison, internationally 
known architect, has joined The Women’s 
Screen Guild, New York, as vice-presi- 
ent in charge of architectural design. 

Emily Post has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Guild’s advisory board. 








J. Helke 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 


added incentive for the purchase of 
our product. This is news in tune 
with the times, news whether banks 


SINUS 


? 


Is it really possible to enjoy cigarettes 


when sinus trouble is bothering you? 
Just ask any Spud smoker! Spuds are 
menthol-cooled . . . 16% cooler smoke. 
That explains why Spuds are less irri- 
tating ... why the full-bodied tobacco 
flavor is always pleasant and fragrant. 


are opened or temporarily closed 
by Government order, and we are 
advertising it, of course, to take ad- 
vantage of this news value. 

We _ haven’t even considered 
shifting our advertising momentum 
from high to second gear. 


+ + 


Fernald, Vice-President, 


Scott Howe Bowen, Inc. 

L. D. Fernald, recently general man- 
ager of the Evans Publishing Corpora- 
tion, has become vice-president of Scott 
Howe Bowen, Inc., in the New York 
office. He was for ten years assistant 
general manager of the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, to which he came from the ad- 
vertising management of the New York 
Evening Post. 





Washington “Times” Appoints 
D. N. Whiting 

Donald N. Whiting, formerly manager 
of the Philadelphia office of Rodney 
E. Boone Organization, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Times, effective March 20. 
He will be succeeded as manager of the 
Boone Philadelphia office by Ralph P. 
Kinder, who has been with that office for 
four years. 








Gold Dust Tests Economy Appeal 


A New Package Twice the Size of the Old Is Being Introduced to 


Chicago Market at Usual Price of 5 Cents 


HE Gold Dust Corporation is 

not letting the currency emer- 
gency interfere with merchandising 
experiments being conducted in the 
Chicago market. The results of 
these experiments will form the 
basis of national mer- 
chandising plans for the 
introduction of a new 
Gold Dust package, 
twice the size of the old 
and which will sell for 
the usual price of 5 
cents. Copy takes its 
cue from the reason for 
the package itself— 
economy. 

For a long time Gold 
Dust has had to meet 
competition from cleans- 
ers which, in their ad- 
vertising, feature special 
uses. Housewives are 
urged to buy one thing 
for washing silk stock- 
ings, another for dish 
washing, still another 
for drain pipe work and 
so on. The test cam- 
paign, offering double 
the quantity of Gold 
Dust, meets this com- 
petition with the dec- 
laration that in this 
product the housewife 
has available an inex- 
pensive one-job cleanser. 

“Save money and use 
Gold Dust for all your 
cleaning,” is the essence of the ad- 
vertising message. To educate the 
user there is listed under headings 
of mild, medium and strong solu- 
tion the various jobs that each can 
do. With this approach, Gold Dust 
enters into aggressive competition 
with its companion product, Silver 
Dust, a lighter duty product de- 
veloped to compete with special-use 
products on their own ground. 

The test campaign, which is ap- 
pearing in black-and-white and 
color space in newspapers, brings 
the Gold Dust twins into action. 
Shown in large illustration these 





trade characters are given employ- 


ment as a more modern device, 
serving as spokesmen for the prod- 
uct so they will not run away with 
the whole advertising show. 
Copy is a combination of poster 





“The Gold Dust Twins get a “talkie” job 


effect, for the person who hasn't 
time to read, and comic strip, for 
the reader who wants detailed in- 
formation. The lower portion oi 
the layout is given over to symbolic 
summing of the sales argument, by 
means of a cartoon. 

Big type. Big pictures. Simple 
messages. This, the company tells 
the trade in a broadside, is the 
kind of advertising that sells. 

In advance of the campaign, the 
company had all stocks of the old 
and smaller package returned to 
the factory, returns being replaced 
with shipments of the new size. 
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SECOND — 


but not secondary 














— among New England's markets 


44 ®JEW ENGLAND'S better off than the 
rest of the country.” . . . It’s a comment 
we've grown confidently to expect from 
traveling business observers. 


Personal observation seems to impress 
the idea more vividly than the long series 
of favorable statistics. 





Journal-Bulletin And it brings home another fact.—In 
: the perspective of this nation’s great open 

FAMILIES: spaces, New England looks like one good 
In Rhode Island market. But people, not spaces, define 


9 our 3 markets. 


Average for State In southern New England there are 13 

om cities of more than 100,000 population. 

In Providence § Providence, distributing center for nearly 

OUT a million people, is next to the largest 

he, OF 20 among several independent markets. It’s 

worth a personal trip to get these immense 
New England potentialities in focus! 


Providence Journal « Bulletin 


Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York + Chicago Sen Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 


A. B.C. CITY 
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Depression Years 
 ¥et 


$5 OOO,0COO 
Greater Sales 


tal sales of ScotTissue and Waldorf for the three years of 
bression—1930, 1931, 1932—exceeded by over $5,000,000 
total of three preceding years of prosperity—1927, 1928, 
9. The Scott Paper Company has been a client since 1927. 


WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY @ ADVERTISING 





Advertising Looks Up 


Many of the More Experienced Users Maintained Schedules During 
Holiday, and Others Are Restoring Them 








“WE believe the situation is 
rapidly developing to ag- 
gressive advertising within forty- 
eight hours. The President’s 
speech of Sunday has re-instilled 
confidence locally and is having an 
immediate effect.” 

This was the advertising situa- 
tion in Cleveland Monday as told 
to Printers’ INK in a telegram 


RS COMP 


——— 
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printer's 1ok, 
New York, Ne 


Hayden, of the 


from Harry 
Cleveland News. 
It was fairly indicative of the 
restoration of confidence felt in 
many cities the minute the banks 
in the Federal Reserve cities 
opened—to be followed on Tues- 
day and Wednesday by the re- 
opening of banks in general. 
Both national and local adver- 


ASSACHUSETTS 





tisers—the former more especially 
—got scared when the bank holi- 
day broke—as was told in last 
week’s Printers’ INK—and held 
up schedules temporarily until 
things took on a more definite 
turn; the house had fallen in and 
they needed time to get their bear 
ings. 

Now, however, there are unmis 
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takable indications that they are 
regarding the holiday as a tem- 
porary incident—the expected dev- 
astating effects of which were not 
realized. 

It was interesting and not a 
little inspirational to note that the 
experienced advertisers were those 
who followed through on their 
schedules without interruption— 
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ORT DODGE, an 


up and coming 
Iowa city, geared to the modern 
trend of things...a city of excel- 
lent homes, schools and churches 

. serving as an important buying 
center for 93,651 families living in 
this vast, rich expanse of agricul- 
tural territory comprising twenty 
counties (A. B. C. report) in north- 
west Iowa. 

Some of the finest stores and shops 
in the state are located in Fort 
Dodge . . . among these are: 5 
department stores, 8 women’s ap- 
parel shops, 14 men’s clothing 
stores, 9 shoe stores, 6 furniture 
stores, 113 grocers, 9 druggists, 17 
automobile agencies and numerous 
other retail outlets. Besides these 
there are hundreds of other fine 
outlets for nationally advertised 
products throughout this big trad- 
ing area! 

The industrial activity in Fort 
Dodge centers around clay products 
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INK 


and gypsum...it being one of the 
nation’s largest gypsum centers. 
Other industries are cereals, over- 
alls, animal serums, pyrotechnics, 
pork packing, monuments and ditch- 
ing machinery. 





In the Fort Dodge trading area 
The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une has a daily circulation of 43 
449, Sunday 40,317 . . . eclipsing 
the circulation of the next largest 
daily in this territory by 3% to 1! 
Exclusive Register and Tribune 
carrier salesmen give doorstep de- 
livery in every town of over 300 
population. In the city of Fort 
Dodge, alone, 71 carrier salesmen 
are required to deliver this news- 
paper to its readers. 

The circulation of The Register 
and Tribune in the Fort Dodge 
trading areca is typical of its effec- 
tive coverage all over Iowa! 





The Des Moines 





Regi ster and Tribune 
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who, regarding their advertising as 
a permanent investment that could 
not be permitted to fall into dis- 
repair, refused to allow the holi- 
day to interfere. 

The stories of several of these 
are related elsewhere in this issue 
of Printers’ Ink. Among others 
are many topnotchers such as the 
General Foods Corporation, Gold 
Dust, Wrigley and the Lever 
Brothers Company. 

A General Foods official, for 
instance, told Printers’ INK that 
“we have made no change what- 
ever in our plans because of the 
temporary situation, and expect to 
continue aggressive solicitation 
and promotion of our business.” 

The Lever Brothers Company, 
departing from a rigid policy of 
not making statements for publica- 
tion, authorizes Printers’ INK to 
say: 

“Lever Brothers Company, mak- 
ers of Lux, Lifebuoy, Rinso and 
Lux Toilet Soap, state under date 
of March 10th that their present 
plans call for no cancellation or 
postponement of their regular ad- 
vertising schedules—which em- 
brace a wide list of magazines and 
several hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the entire country.” 

Lever Brothers, as did many 
other advertisers, went ahead with 
their plans on the theory that they 
expected to be in business long 
after the bank moratorium and, be- 
sides, America wasn’t likely to 
abandon the soap standard no mat- 
ter what happened. Unless we were 
to go back to the stone age, clean- 
liness would survive. And cleanli- 
ness means soap and soap means 
Lux, Rinso and Lifebuoy for mil- 
lions of men and women. 

So it was when the morning or 
evening newspaper was opened dur- 
ing the week following the declara- 
tion of a national moratorium, there 
was the advertising of these prod- 
ucts, as usual. These advertise- 
ments told how women were cut- 
ting down on their stocking bills 
by using Lux and how clothes last 
two or three times longer when 
Rinso is used. There were no ap- 
peals to patriotism—just business as 
usual. 


Of course, there were many 
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other advertisers demonstrating 
their confidence in the same way. 
The food advertisers, particularly, 
stuck by their guns in the realiza 
tion that people must eat and that 
if they are to continue to eat ad 
vertised brands the advertisers will 
have to continue to give reasons 
why. 

Standard Brands and General 
Foods told their stories as usual 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
continued their campaign on their 
new vegetable soup. It would have 
been ridiculous to sacrifice the 
progress already made merely be 
cause the banks were closed for a 
few days. 

National Biscuit and Loose-Wiles 
both continued their campaigns for 
their competing crackers, the fa 
mous Uneeda Biscuits and Sun 
shine Krispy Crackers. 

Procter & Gamble continued t 
give advice to housewives on thi 
advantages of using a pure vege 
table fat—Crisco. Heinz Baked 
Beans emphasized the economy ap- 
peal, featuring “lowest prices in 
thirty-six years.” 

And so on down the list of big 
advertisers and small ones. Thus 
it may be said that advertising 
stood the shock without a great 
deal of flinching. It held its ground 
in large part, and the ground that 
was lost is being rapidly reclaimed 

Some national advertisers that did 
cancel are now reinstating their 
schedules and, in a few instances, 
even increasing them. 





Appoints Akron Agency 


Carburetion, Inc., Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed Clark-McDaniel-Fisher & Spel- 
man, Inc., Akron, Ohio, and Cleveland, 
to direct its advertising account. Busi 
ness papers and direct mail will be used 





Joins Seattle Agency 


Robert L. Keil, formerly secretary of 
the Seattle Advertising Club, has joined 
the Carl W. Art Advertising Agency, o/ 
that city, as an account executive. 





Hilo Elects 


Theodore H. Kleine and Patrick B 
Healy have been elected to the boar 
of directors of the Hilo Varnish Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. 
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select this Trio 


for immediate 
UALITY SALES 


THE STUYVESANT GROUP —Harper’s Bazaar, 
Town & Country, and Home & Field— embraces a market 
of 160,000 selected families distinguished for fashion . . . 
for social and smart home interests... for ability and willing- 
ness to purchase a. for their discriminating taste and wide 
range of requirements. Since the formation of The Stuyvesant 
Group six months ago, it has received orders for 195 pages of 
advertising of diverse quality merchandise. Among the adver- 


tisers using this group in 1933 are: 


American Radiator & Standatd’ Lincoln Motor Company 


Sanitary Corporation Pierce Atrow Motor Car Co. 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel All-Year Club of Southern 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. California ? 
Réd Reven Corp. Nippon Yusen Kaisha (NYK) 
American Express Company died err Eloyd 

i Panama Pacific (IMM) 

Wamsutta Mills Californians, Inc. 
Buick Motor Company French Line 
Cadillac Motor Car Company United States Lines 
Chevrolet Motor Company Greenbrier Hotel 


rh = 
Follow this sound trend. Insure the most quality dtles from your 
advertising investment by use of THE STUYVESAN?P GROUP. 
There is an advantageous rate with discounts.as high As 25%: 


Harper’s Bazaar - Town & Country 
- Home & Field - 


Laurence A. Weaver, Director Group Sales 
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When 
an Entire City 


is SOLD 


on Something... 


ONSIDER the phenomenon of this: one single thing 
on which more than 600,000 separate human 
beings can be entirely unanimous. A thing on which 





mover 600,000 men and women .. . different in their 


tastes, their prejudices, hopes and wants ... can be 
entirely sold. Such is The New York Journal. Its 
teaders read The Journal as no other group reads a 
Rewspaper. Their unfaltering preference for The 
Journal . . . year in, year out ... explains their 


Mi unparallelled receptivity to advertising which they see 


in The Journal’s pages. 





pA S | 
‘Sy TTS ben 
New York’s BEST READ Evening Paper 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








1933 will go down as the year of 
revelations. Most men and most busi- 
nesses have proved solid—some have 
proved to be just shells. We needed 
to know, and from here on we will 
know where to pin our faith. We 
won’t bank on anybody or on any- 
thing that crumpled under the big 
test. On the other hand we can stake 
our lives, and will, on those who 
took the cold steel unflinchingly. 


In the past we have judged too much 
by what a man had in the bank and 
not enough by what he had on the 
bell. Recent months have brought 
forth new standards. False standards 
have been condemned and tossed 
aside. From now on we need make 
no more mistakes of appraisal. From 
the lowest to the highest every man 
is tagged. Further deception or pre- 
tense is impossible—‘Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.”’ 
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NOTHING CAN HOLD BACK THE DAWN 








Mar. 16, 1933 





Photo by Clyde T. Brown 


The following are commended for 
bravery in action: 


—the cop who shot it out with 
armed bandits and took his 
share of lead at $165 a month 
that he didn’t get 

—the juror who stood by his con- 
victions in spite of threats 

—the school teacher who uttered 
her same old cheerful ‘‘Good 
morning, chiJdren,’’ without her 
breakfast 

—the man who disregarded all 
advice and kept his property in 
his own name 

—the wife who stuck 

—the banker who protected his 
depositors 

—the Sven who didn’t water 
the milk 

—the manufacturer and the mer- 
a whorefused tocut the qual- 

and in spite of “hell and 
fiyin, water’’ kept their flags 


mand bet, but most important, the 
triot who has kept his faith 
n God and in America. 


a ae 


The Chicago Daily News still believes 
in the eternal verities—that honest ef- 
fort still wins its rewsrd, that the 
never-ending cycle of night into day 
still persists—and that nothing can 
hold back the dawn. 


Copyright, 1933, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 
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Faith with Action 


How Lehn & Fink Met Banking Emergency by Special Offer Through 
Advertising in Twenty-two Cities 


By Edward Plaut 


President, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


“WE have faith in the Ameri- 
can Government. We have 
faith in the American people.” 

Those have “become familiar 
words in the last few weeks. The 
trouble is that the people express- 
ing such sentiments mostly stop at 
this point. We in this company, 
however, are attempting to trans- 
late our faith into direct action in 
the form of an unusual offer which 
we are advertising in twenty-two 
cities. 

Here is our offer to the public: 
“In recognition of the present cash 
shortage, from now until April 1, 
dealers will accept personal checks 
dated July 1, 1933, amounting to 
$l, in payment for three tubes of 
Pebeco tooth paste. All checks are 


confidence in the soundness of our 
Government and business. In addi- 
tion, of course, we believe that we 
will benefit through the good-will 
engendered. This offer of credit 
should add to our reputation and 
prestige. 

Furthermore, this plan will ben- 
fit dealers, we believe, by bringing 
people into their stores. With peo- 
ple hanging desperately on to their 
cash, they are not entering retail 
stores and exposing themselves to 
sales. They are going without 
necessities even though they may 
have the cash to pay for them. 
Once a man or woman has entered 
a store, however, he may be de- 
pended upon in most instances to 
find something he needs and wants. 





to be made payable to Lehn & Our offer of three tubes of 
Fink, Inc.” 
While this is an emer- 
gency campaign, actu- Better times are on the way! . . . To show our 
ally plans were made faith in our government, our banks, our people 


jor a similar effort some 
time before the national 
hank moratorium was 


declared. I, personally, 
have a great deal of 
faith in the present 


idministration in Wash- 


WE WILL TAKE YOUR CHECK 
DATED THREE MONTHS AHEAD 





ington. I believe we are 
soon to have a rapid re- 
turn to better if not 
normal business. I have 
lelt this way for some 
time and have been con- 
sidering ways of pass- 
ng on this confidence to 
the public. 

This plan had been 
inder consideration 
when the national mora- 
torlum was declared. 
Un the Tuesday follow- 
ing the moratorium, we 
decided on the modified 
version which we are 
now using. Our purpose 
is to show that this 


well-known and highly 
regarded company has 





@ For 2 three months’ supply of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste for yourself and your family 


I” spirit of the 
nation is.on the move. Things 
are happening! And better 
times are not far away. 

To back our fasth in the present 
emergency program, we 
ready to keep millions of 
America’s families sw 


No need to neglect the vitally 
important care of your teeth. 
No need to draw ewher cash 
or scrip— 

Take Three Months se Pay! 
Make uut your personal benk 
‘ vitae to Lebo & Pink, 

$1.00, Dare your 
a k July tor, 1933. 
‘Take thu check to your trug- 
gt on department store. In 
exchange, you will get three 
full sxe tubes of PEBECO 









the arian will be on the road 


© substantially better omen 
Thu offer will he withdrawn 
April Ist... oF sooner, if the 
local supply of PEBECO i 
exhausted Do not delay, get 
three tubes of PEBBCO today 
and take three months to pay 
Leben @ Fink, tne, Bivombeld, M. J. 
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Pebeco for $1, on credit, should 
stimulate business to a certain ex- 
tent. And the reports we have to 
date indicate that that is exactly 
what is happening. 
Naturally we expected some 
; complaints. We have received a 
' few but in most instances they have 
’ come from retailers who, even in 
t boom times, did not sell much 
Pebeco. Those retailers who have 
been doing the biggest volume of 
business in our product are the 
ones that are co-operating most 
heartily. 

We did not start this campaign 
in anticipation of making a large 
profit. The chances are that we 
will do well to break even on it. If 
we can make our cost of produc- 
tion and our advertising cost, we 
will be satisfied. What we want 
to do is to help our dealers move 
our merchandise now. 

This plan was decided upon 
about ten o’clock in the morning on 

Tuesday, March 7. That night a 
letter went out to 5,341 druggists 
outlining the idea and telling them 
what their part would be in the 
campaign. “Here is our offer to 
you,” we said. “Upon receipt of 
each check you take in, and please 


om 


Has Commander-Larabee 


Account 
The Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Airy Fairy cake flour and 
Kwik BisKit biscuit flour, has appointed 
Addison Lewis & Associates, Minneapo- 
lis, to direct its advertising account. 


Joins Calkins & Holden 


John Anderegg, formerly with the 
Reddington Agency and, before that, 
with the Curtis Publishing Company, has 
joined the executive staff of Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Adds Loveland to Staff 
Edwin B, Loveland, at one time ad- 
vertising manager of Stanco, Inc., and, 
more recently, with Soule, Feeley & 
Richmond, Inc., New York, has joined 
Calkins & Holden, advertising agency of 
that city, as an account executive. 










Katz Transfers Gunts 






New York office of the E. Katz Special 
Agency, has been placed in charge of the 






died recently. 
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G. H. Gunts, for twelve years with the 


Chicago office, succeeding Ray Black, who 
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use your discretion in accepting 
them, Lehn & Fink will credit your 
account with $1 or will accept each 
check as a $1 payment on Lehn & 
Fink merchandise at wholesale 
prices. 

“Make sure that your customers 
make all checks payable to Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. Make sure that you send 
these checks to Lehn & Fink, Inc, 
Bloomfield, N. J., not later than 
April 15, 1933. 

“This offer is in no sense to be 
considered as a permanent price 
cut to the public. It is distinctly 
an emergency measure, expiring on 
April 1, 1933. We urge you to co- 
operate to the fullest extent in this 
unusual offer. Such a move as this 
will build confidence and stimulate 
business. We urge you to match 
our money with your efforts and 
help bring back business to a level 
that assures profit and prosperit) 
for every one.” 

The public announcements in the 
newspapers were 1,000-line acver- 
tisements in twenty-two newspa- 
pers in twenty-one cities. Two more 
insertions will follow with the 
same copy but in 600-line space 
These will appear in twenty news- 
papers in twenty cities. 


+ 
K. R. Dyke Advanced 
Johns-Manville 
Ken R. Dyke, advertising and sales 


promotion manager of the Johns-Manvil 
Sales Corporation, New York, has been aj 
pointed executive vice-president in charg: 
of sales promction and merchandising 


W. A. Glenn with “Life” 


William A. Glenn, recently Easter 
advertising manager of Screenland May- 































This 


W 


our ff 
every 
busine 
Our 
letter 
confide 


azine, has joined the advertising staff « ; 
Life, New York. He has also been wit everythin; 
Harper’s Bazaar, House & Garden av'ipromote | 
the Literary Digest. " 

’ our custo 
ws : ‘ t emplo: 
Centralizes Space Buying ton. 

Space buying activities of all branch We dec 
offices of Batten, Barton, Durstine & tint 
Osborn, Inc., will hereafter be super le tO § 
vised by the New York office of tha their conf 






agency. 


With Chicago “Tribune 
Lewis C. Paine, for many years with 
the New York Evening Post, has joine 
the New York office of the Chicag 
Tribune, where he will work on th 
rotogravure section. 
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Normal 


Business 


This Advertiser Used a Letter and a Special Newspaper Advertisement 


to Assure Trade and Public 


By Laurance Mayer 


Vice-President, Julius Kayser & Co. 


wes the bank holiday was 
declared it seemed to us that 
our principal duty was to make 
every effort possible to continue 
business as usual. ° 

Our first move was to send a 
letter to the trade expressing our 
confidence and our desire to do 


State banking authorities from 
time to time. 

In addition, we wanted to assure 
the public at the same time that 
we and our retailers were ready to 
continue as usual. We prepared 
and ran a special advertisement in 
eighty cities, the first appearing on 





—_ 


KAYSER 


carries on! 


Do today as you've always done. Go to your favorite store and 
ask for Kaysergloves, stockings and underthings. You'll getthem! 
The stirring events of the past week have not altered Kayser's 
policy of prompt service to your city’s merchants and to you. 


Shipments from Kayser are going forward serenely. Smart 
spring gloves, stockings, and dainty underthings have arrived 
and are waiting for you. All you have to do is to ask for them. 
Sweet-and-low prices, in keeping with these thrifty times. 


+ 








a 





everything possible at this time to 
promote trade “for the benefit of 
our customers and the continuity 
of employment for your and our 
working people.” 












all branchif We declared that we would con- 
+e tinue to ship to our customers, on 
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their confirmed orders, such mer- 
handise as they required for the 
ormal operation of trade. Such 
shipments were to be made at our 
egular terms, but payment against 
ose terms to be subject to such 
egal restrictions as might be for- 
ally set forth by the national and 



















Tuesday. This advertisement, we 
feel, had a good effect on our re- 
tailers and on our consumers. It 
assured the retailers that they 
would be able to get merchandise 
and assured the public that here 
was one manufacturer, at least, 
who had not succumbed to hysteria 
and was going on as usual. 

Our salesmen on the road were 
urged to continue to call on the 
trade. About 75 per cent of the 
men traveled as usual. To those 
men short of cash we sent money 
by registered mail and wire. Few 
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of our men were caught short be- 
cause we always keep them a little 
ahead with cash. In addition, the 
hotels have been very fine in ex- 
tending their co-operation. 


+ 


a 
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We are planning to continue our 
sales and advertising efforts ac- 
cording to schedule. Our idea is 
to continue to carry on business in 
the usual manner. 


+ 


Plans Uninterrupted 


OR over a month the Ward 

Baking Company has _ been 
working on a special campaign 
which was scheduled to break last 
week, Along came the moratorium 
but it didn’t stop this company 
from going ahead with its plans. 

A contest is the featured part 
of the newspaper program which 
is tied in with a radio serial that 
started this week. Mitzi Green, a 
child stage and screen star, plays 
the lead in the radio program, 
“Happy Landings!” Her picture 
is a part of the newspaper adver- 
tisement. The contest is for $1,000 
divided into 418 cash prizes. It 
revolves around the solution to a 
jig-saw puzzle and the writing of 
a twenty-word message telling 
“Why I Like Ward’s Soft Bun 
Bread.” 


+ 


Tobacco Advertising to Be 
Legal in Utah 


The Utah Legislature has passed a 
bill repealing its 1929 act which bans 
the advertising of tobacco in any form 
on poster bulletins, car cards and 
similar outdoor and indoor media. It 
is expected that the Governor will sign 
the bill. The present law was carried 
to the State and United States Supreme 
Courts, both of which upheld its con- 
stitutionality. 


Nimis Joins Reese 

A. H. Nimis, recently production man- 
ager of the Alfred Rooney Company, 
Boston, has joined Thomas H. Reese & 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as production manager. He has 
also been with Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn and the G. Lynn Sumner 
Company. 


New York Newspaper Group 
Appoints Martin Kelly 


Martin Kelly, for the last three years 
secretary of the Chicago Publishers As- 
sociation, has been made manager of the 
Publishers’ Association of New York 
City, an organization of newspapers, 
succeeding the late Lester Jones. 





The jig-saw puzzle is printed in 
the newspaper advertisement, the 
pieces being jumbled. Contestants 
are asked to cut out each of the 
pieces, work out the puzzle and 
paste the completed puzzle on a 
sheet of paper or thin cardboard. 
The twenty-word message is to be 
written on the back of the puzzle. 

Every person sending in a com- 
pleted puzzle will receive a card 
entitling him to a full size loaf of 
Ward’s soft bun bread wherever it 
is sold. 

This contest is being featured in 
about eight Eastern cities. The 
radio program is on every Tuesday 
and Thursday evening. 

A note in each advertisement 
states that extra copies of the puz- 
zle may be secured from the Ward 
Baking Company. 


+ 


Ed Wynn Heads New 
Network 


A network of broadcasting stations 
taking its name from the Amalgamated 
Broadcasting System, Inc., has been 
formed. The company, of which Ed 
Wynn is president, was organized last 
September as a radio program agency 
Offices are at 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The chain is expected to include 100 
or more stations when complete. Sta 
tions at present include: wepa, New 
York, which will be renamed wyny; 
WOL, WCBM, WDEL, WPEN and WOAXx. 

he new chain is also affiliated with a 
Michigan broadcasting chain, nine sta- 
tions of which are now in use. 


Nashua Blankets to Lavin 

The Nashua Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Boston, has appointed Lavin & 
Company, Inc., of that city, to direct 
the advertising of Nashua blankets, In- 
dian Head fabrics and Dwight-Anchor 
sheets. 


With Fertig-Slavitt-Gafiney 


Lloyd Fisher, formerly with Harper 
Bazaar, has joined Fertig, Slavitt & Gaff- 
ney, Inc., New York advertising agency 
as an account executive. 
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STABILITY 


Indianapolis was 15th 
in the Grited States in 
total Retail Sales per 
capita for 1932. 


In population, Indianap 


United States in 1932. 





The above figures on Retail Sales and Passenger Car Regis- 
trations are for the county (Marion) in which Indianapolis 
is located (all cities figured on the same basis). 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


. New York 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 








Indianapolis ranked 8th in 
the United States in total 
Passenger Car Registrations 
per capita in 1932. 







































olis was the 21st city in the 


Chicago 
J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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are ‘Set Up” 


The best practical proof of the immense value 
of “A Manual for Sales Control of the Chicago 
Market and Other Market Areas” is its adoption 
by scores of sales organizations as an operating 
base. Many national advertisers have sold 
“out of the Manual” in Chicago for years. 
And every user of the Manual has reduced sales 


costs and increased sales efficiency. 


The Manual, no pocket-sized pamphlet, is a big 
book that does a big job. It presents sales 
executives with a detailed picture of the nation’s 
second market. Because no other work re- 


motely approaching it in either extent or prac- 
tical worth is available, its possessors have a 
priceless advantage in coping with today’s stern 
competition. 


CHICAGO 


a good newspaper now in itt TWELFTH Y5 


National Representa 
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elling Organizations 
is Sales Base 


A phone call or letter to the nearest Boone Office or this 
newspaper will bring The Boone Man and the Manual in 
prompt response to any responsible request for information. 


ERICAN 
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Business Conditions 


As Reflected By 
ie29 1930 tos1 1952 1933 AUTO SALES 


FIVE YEAR 
COMPARISON 





Automobile Sales 
In Louisville In 
anuary, 1933, 
how a Decided Up- 
ward Trend . 


A comparison of January 
automobile sales from 1929 comi 
through 1933 shows that ness 
for the first time in these — 
five years there is a marked pee 
revival of buying in this those 
field. In 1932 the number in sn 
of automobiles sold _ in The | 
Louisville slumped to al- sible 
LOUISVILLE, most one-half of the 1929 busine 
KENTUCKY | total, but 1933 witnessed a T 
decided recovery of sales to ' 
80% of the 1929 level. it 2 


The new wealth created in — 
this section by increased on a 


o 
Mr. D 











= ha prices and the sta- 

TF ilizing influence of the 

Louisville ana Kentucki- many diversified industries ann 
ana may be reached located here have made situatic 
at a single low cost by Louisville and its market, tending 
concentrating your ad- Kentuckiana, a productive Hotel 
vertising message in a field for concentrated sales f 193: 


single medium— effort. remind 
special 


THE COURIER- JOURNAL ng hi 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES | ‘= 


Major Markets Newspapers, Inc, -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations shall be 
Represented Nationally by the Beckwith Special Agency. 

Meml 

sociatiot 








Ingenious Advertisers, These 


Ways of Using Their Heads When Bank Holiday Broke Reveal Many 
Human-Interest Angles 


~MPLOYEES of Lehn & Fink, 
-4 Inc., opened their pay envelopes 
n Saturday, March 4, and found, 
in addition to the regular amount 
f cash, a little note from the presi- 
dent of the company, Edward 
Plaut. It read: 

There is no occasion to be panicky 
about the dollar or the banks. The 
nks are sound and will be open again 
shortly. We have withdrawn enough 

ney for our payrolls for two weeks. 

Keep your money. 

Keep your head. 

Buy only what you need now. 

rs -« 


Many sales managers instructed 
their salesmen to wait for further 
developments when wires started 
coming in complaining of no busi- 
ness and no cash. Jean Despres, 
sales manager of Coty, Inc., on the 
other hand, instructed all of his 
men to keep right on the job. To 
those salesmen who were stranded 
in small towns he wired money. 
The others were instructed to re- 
sume their trips as soon as pos- 
sible and make every attempt to do 
business as usual. 

To one salesman, for example, 
Mr. Despres wired : “Continue your 
route list and do the best you can 
under existing circumstances. Re- 
member our expenses continue the 
same every day and a day wasted 
can never be regained.” 

. + * 


Most of the hotels all over the 
country took advantage of the 
situation to build good-will by ex- 
tending credit. The Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York, a Statler 
Hotel, sent a letter to all holders 
of 1933 credit cards. This was a 
reminder that the hotel offered 
special service whenever the oc- 
casion required and that, “if dur- 
ing this bank holiday, or at any 
time for that matter, you wish to 
charge your restaurant checks or 
other hotel accommodations, we 
shall be glad to have you do so.” 

* * * 


Members of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents re- 


ceived a bulletin, dated March 8, 
which said: “Don’t hesitate to send 
purchase orders to your suppliers, 
as they will continue to check credit 
and ship to those who are good 
moral risks and probably extend 
longer terms where necessary and 
possible.” 
* * 7 

Chain stores and jobbers in many 
parts of the country announced to 
several large food companies that 
they would be glad to cash checks 
of these companies’ employees 
which, in turn, would be applied 
by the chains and jobbers to the 
purchase of merchandise from 
these companies. 

* om * 

James F. Brownley, president of 
the General Foods Sales Corpora- 
tion, telegraphed on March 6 to all 
divisional and district offices (three 
divisional and twenty-six districts) 
telling them to continue to sell to 
customers of good credit standing 
on the basis of open account or 
checks subject to collection. Cash 
discounts were to be allowed to all 
who customarily discount for cash. 

* 7 + 

The National Tea Company and 
the Loblaw Stores, operated by 
Jewel Food Stores, Inc., a Jewel 
Tea subsidiary, solved a problem of 
granting credit during the cash 
stringency to a considerable extent 
by the issuance of food certificates 
to companies of established credit 
for the latter to pass on to em- 
ployees as a part of wage pay- 
ments. 

- * * 


In order that employees of the 
Philco Radio Company might come 
to work regularly and without the 
delays which a shortage of cash 
would cause, Philco executives ob- 
tained from the street railway com- 
pany a large supply of car tokens, 
which were issued to employees. 
For those who came to work in ' 
cars, arrangements were made so 
that each one had sufficient gas to 
drive to and from work. Further- 
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more, meal tickets good at the 
factory lunchroom and nearby 
restaurants were provided. 

7 * * 


Philco officials also took steps 
to see that the families of em- 
ployees would not lack food and 
essentials because of the sudden 
bank holiday. Prompt arrange- 
ments were made so that the fami- 
lies would be supplied with gro- 
ceries and food by neighboring 
stores without having to pay ready 
cash. The company is guaranteeing 
these emergency purchases. 

* * * 


Comparatively few retailers held 
special “emergency” sales during 
the holiday. Frank & Feder, of 
Pittsburgh, conducted “Super- 
Sales Days” on March 10 and 11. 
This event was planned to en- 
courage the public to spend more 
freely and “to supply their apparel 
and home needs at unusual sav- 
ings.” Sale advertised in large 
space. 

oe! 2 

A special telephone message was 
used by Schieffelin & Company, 
New York, wholesale drugs, fol- 
lowing the declaration of the bank 
holiday. Like many wholesale 
houses, this firm has its order 
clerks calling accounts on the phone 
all day. It has been the custom of 
this company to preface these tele- 
phone talks with the phrase, 
“Schieffelin-Good morning !” 

On Monday, March 6, this greet- 
ing was expanded, clerks being or- 
dered to read the following to the 
accounts as they called them: 

“Schieffelin-Good morning! I 
have a message from the company 
for you. Schieffelin intends to 
carry on as usual. We are pre- 
pared to fill your orders on regular 
terms. We believe the President 
has taken sound action and that 
within a few days the banking 
situation will be clarified. In the 
meantime, having confidence in the 
future of your business and ours, 
we shall give you our fullest sup- 
port.” 

a 

Weather vane advertising: One 
agency opening its mail on the day 
the banking holiday was announced, 
received a cancellation from a 
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client. The next day the cancella- 
tion was canceled. The third day 
the cancellation was reinstated, as- 
surance being asked that copy 
could be run forty-eight hours 
after telegraphic order. 

* * * 


In another agency, a_ client 
wanted its regular insertion run 
the week in which the holiday was 
announced, but canceled for th: 
following week. The agency 
reasoned that if the client was pes 
simistic about next week it would 
be illogical to expect a profitabk 
response the week the holiday was 
in effect. On consideration the 
client decided to proceed uninter 
ruptedly. 

i 

There was no waiting on banks 
or the banking situation so far as 
employees of the Birmingham Pos! 
were concerned. This paper got 
quick action on its own initiative, 
creating its own scrip for payment 
to employees. The scrip was 
found readily negotiable among re 
tailers who accepted it without 
reservation, confident that the Post 
would honor the scrip in payment 
for advertising or take it up and 
pay cash as soon as possible. 

. =. = 


At least two agency men read 
the Pebeco advertisement, offering 
to accept checks from consumers, 
with mixed feelings of envy and 
regret. Recommendations for 
similar offers were made to their 
clients who, as one of the account 
executives said, were so accustomed 
to debating every move in con- 
ferences that if the holiday lasted 
a month, no decision could have 
been reached. 

» * 

The holiday, according to Jean 
Despres, sales manager of Coty, 
Inc., found advertisers who have 
adopted consignment selling in a 
strategic position. Jobber sales 
agents and retailers were not 
stranded on the credit situation. 
Coty agents were told to go ahead 
and do business as usual. Agents 
were amply supplied with stocks 
of merchandise which were the 
property of Coty who assured them 
that necessary extensions to meet 
the situation would be made. 
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Dan A. Carroll, publishers’ rep- 
esentative, had orders to cancel 
chedules in Canada. He sug- 
eested that advertisers and their 
iwencies communicate with Cana- 
lian managers to ascertain whether 
a bank holiday in the United States 
justified the assumption that con- 
sumer purchasing by Canadians 
would be affected. Reinstatements 
if Canadian schedules followed. 

* * * 


There is one agency that will al- 
ways remember one client in as- 
sociation with the banking holi- 
days. And with good reason, for 
this client, whose account had been 
solicited for some time, signed up. 
Plans are going ahead, even though 
vank deposits are tied up, for a 
$700,000 campaign. 

ee 

One of the largest “We have 
faith” advertisements was one that 
appeared in a Charlotte, N. C. 
newspaper. This was a center 
spread covering almost entirely the 
two pages. It was signed by thirty- 
me local concerns. 

* * &* 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
used advertising to tell the shipping 
ind traveling public that it desired 
to co-operate to the fullest extent 
during the present emergency. The 
advertisement stated that Seaboard 
\ir Line agents and representa- 
tives had instructions to do every- 
thing possible to aid in solving 
transportation problems. 

i as, ca 

The Charlotte, N. C., Observer 
ran an advertisement signed by its 
‘irculation department and ad- 
dressed to Observer carriers, 
igents and newsdealers. It urged 
these people to be on their toes: 


“Make the best of your oppor- 
tunity. Tell the story of the im- 
portance of a daily newspaper to 
every prospective reader in your 
territory and you will be bound to 
eet results. The zero hour is here 


Let’s go!” 
+ * * 
The emergency was not allowed 


to interfere with the plans of the 


New England Coke Company and 
A double- 


page spread in newspapers in Bos- 
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ton was run on March 9 as 
scheduled. 
» a 7 
Twelve clearing house banks in 
Boston, Mass., addressed a mes- 
sage to the public in paid space ex- 
plaining that payrolls would be met 
with cash by most companies. The 
different methods by which pay- 
rolls would be met were outlined. 
* * * 


The Waldorf restaurants made 
an offer in newspaper space of a 
helping hand. “The employees of 
all business organizations can ob- 
tain through arrangements between 
their employers and Waldorf 
Headquarters, convenient coupons 
of 25 cents value—usable in units 
of 5 cents or more—and good at 
any Waldorf Restaurant.” 

a 


A Cleveland department store, 
the Halle Bros. Company, treated 
the situation in a semi-humorous 
fashion in an advertisement headed 
“Maybe the baby swallowed your 
last dime!” People were then 
told to come on downtown any- 
way and “give yourself an educa- 
tion.” Then a list of interesting 
things that might be seen and 
heard at the store were given in 
the balance of the advertisement. 

~e. ae 

There was a conspicuous absence 
of bank advertising. A few banks 
continued their regular campaigns 
but most of them dropped out en- 
tirely. The Union National Bank 
of Pittsburgh used good size space 
for a three word message, “A 
Conservative Bank.” 

* * * 


On the day that President Roose- 
velt’s message was to be read to 
Congress, a broker in Syracuse, 
New York, advertised to “Inves- 
tors.” “Tune in today for first 
broadcast from U. S. Senate, about 
12.45. Later consult us for inter- 
pretations. Wm. N. Pope, Inc.” 

ews 

The Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank in Detroit came out with a 
frank, lengthy statement signed by 
its president. It was headed “A’ 
Statement about a Bank.” It out- 
lined the difficulties that the banks 
are facing and sketched the history 
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of this particular bank and some- 
thing about its standing and stabil- 
ity. It closed with a statement: 
“Tt is our hope that we may very 
quickly be permitted to resume our 
relationships on a mutually satis- 
factory basis.” 
oe 


In New Orleans, the Clearing 
House Association advertised the 
fact that safety deposit vaults of 
all the Clearing House banks in 
New Orleans would be open to box 
holders at the usual hours under 
the usual conditions on Monday, 
March 6, 1933. 

* * * 

Members of the Advertising 
Club of Boston received: cards in- 
viting them to an I.0.U. luncheon, 
no cash necessary. It said: 

“If you’re shy of cash—we'll ac- 
cept checks or bring this card— 
fill out amount for yourself and 
guests (new low price $1 for 
members—$1.25 for guests) pay 
us next week or when your bank 
opens.” 

. . * 

“Why not declare a holiday of 
your own?” asked Best & Com- 
pany, New York retailers. Re- 
production of several steamship 
and travel advertisements, in 
which it was stated that checks 
would be accepted, appeared in the 
advertisement as background for 
cruise clothes. The copy was to 
the effect that now would be a 
good time to take a vacation and 
that “Your trusty check book will 
carry you through.” 

* . + 

The March issue of “The Pep- 
perell News Sheet” was issued dur- 
ing the week of the bank holiday. 
It was encouraging to retailers to 
read: “At a time when most manu- 
facturers have curtailed their ad- 
vertising, reduced space and fre- 
quency of advertisements, the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company 
has maintained its advertising pro- 
gram at a level which is producing 
more business and greater returns 
than ever.” 

* * . 

“Any responsible person may 
get in touch with the nearest Sin- 
clair branch sales office and ar- 
range for a Sinclair $5 or $10 
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coupon book.” This was the offer 
made by the Sinclair Refining 
Company, Inc., subsidiary of the 
Consolidated Oil Corporation. The 
headline of the advertisement 
stated that “During the present 
emergency we will accept your 
check or promise to pay for all 
Sinclair products.” 

* * 


Coty, Inc., sent out 1,000 tele- 
graphic letters to its leading ac 
counts saying: “Our plans and our 
confidence in American business 
remain unaltered. We are backing 
this faith with the largest news- 
paper advertising campaign in 
Coty’s history and with a group 
of merchandise specials offering 
values certain to start cash mov- 
ing. Telegraph your require 
ments.” 

This concrete demonstration of 
solid faith in Coty merchandise 
and in the consumer’s appreciation 
of it came on the heels of an an- 
nouncement of Coty’s $50,000 cam- 
paign during, the month of March 

. © 


A large newspaper advertise- 
ment was run by the various 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey subsidiaries in which it was 
stated that “You cannot turn the 
United States into Cash.” This 
explained why it is impossible for 
all bank depositors to get their 
money at the same time. 

i = = 

“Lend me $50, Mr. Keene.” Per 
haps this statement in a _ small 
Baltimore newspaper advertise- 
ment meant something to the resi- 
dents of that city but Printers’ 
InK doesn’t know who Mr. Keene 
s. 

; * * * 

The sixteen members of the 
Armstrong (Pennsylvania) County 
Bankers Association advertised on 
March 10 to explain just how they 
could function during the holiday, 
emphasizing that they must, how- 
ever, “conform strictly to the rul 
ings of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which will be put into 
effect as received.” 

* + + 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., issued 
Edison notes in denominations of 
$1, $2, $5 and $10. These were is- 
sued to meet the demands of cur- 
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Advertising Agency—1933 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





Have You Heard 
“The Inside Story”? 


\ NEW radio show went on the air 
recently. It is called “The Inside 
Story” and is sponsored by our client, 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation. Each 
week reporter Edwin C. Hill (who, by 
the way, was first introduced to radio 
by BBDO) interviews and gets the 
“low down” on people in the public 


eye. Babe Ruth, Jerome Kern, John 
McCormack have appeared. Many 
others are scheduled. We mention this 
program because we think you will 
like to hear it—from the standpoint 
of both listener and of advertising 
man. Itis planned, written, rehearsed 
and produced by BBDO. On a coast- 
to-coast network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, Friday eve- 
nings at 9:30 E. S. cs 





English Institution 


FOR years Fortnum & Mason have 
been an institution in England—an 
institution built upon old traditions 
and queer contradictions. It is as 
famous for superlative foods as for 
men’s hand-sewn boots, leather lug- 
gage, women’s tweeds, smart hats, 


and colorful sweaters.—When this in- 
stitution opened in New York, it faced 
thesituation of popularizing a fascinat- 
ing conglomeration of merchandise. 
To make things a bit easier, it opened 
rightin the midst of what is sometimes 
referred to as “the depression.” Every 
advertising dollar they spent had to 
count—to reflect their own good taste 
and good values——They came to 
BBDO with this story and we dug in 
our heels—We like this kind of 
assignment. And we’ re not altogether 
unselfish about the results. There’s a 
lot of work, but a lot more fun in 
making the advertising dollar pay... 
and pay... and PAY. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 


MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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UNDER ¢ 2,000 





This chart represents 
the distribution of family 
incomes in New York This chart represents 
City andapproximately the impression of their 
the distribution in any circulation that some 
large group of urban publications like to con- 
population. vey to advertisers. 





This chart represents that aver- 
age distribution of circulation of 
all newspapers. You cannot con- 
fine circulation to income classes. 











You publish a magazine about polo. It costs 3 5c 
per copy. Your magazine is good, and interests polo players. 
Polo players as a rule have better than average incomes. 

But because your magazine on polo is good, it also 
interests trainers, horse dealers, feed salesmen, saddle makers, 
grooms, stablemen, kids in high school, and people who like 
to watch polo—many of whom have 35c but less than 
average incomes! 

News interests everybody, so everybody reads newspapers. 


No good newspaper can classify its readers by incomes— 
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also § only by interests. Newspaper circulations are VERTICAL 
kers, || —crossing all income classes; and NOT HORIZONTAL, not 
like ] confined to any certain groups. It’s time more advertisers 


than | understood the economics of circulation ! 


a THE &@ NEWS 


a NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


..» With 1,400,000 circulation in the New York market . . . read 
by people who have from nothing to millions a year . . . and 
read by more of them than any other New York newspaper. 
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rent payrolls. In an announcement 
advertisement it was said: 

“The Edison Industries have 
scrupulously avoided hoarding and 
are happy to think they have 
played no part in causing the 
present inexcusable situation. A 
national emergency exists, how- 
ever, and as a result it will be im- 
possible for us to make full pay- 
ments in currency until we can 
obtain the release of sufficient funds 
from the company’s numerous 
bank deposits.” 

A list of local retailers was pub- 
lished, these having expressed their 
willingness to accept the notes at 
face value as payment for mer- 
chandise. Bulletins were posted 
daily at the local Edison plant and 
offices to advise employees of ad- 
ditional stores and businesses 
where the notes would be accepted. 

“i 

The Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati advertised 
to citizens urging them to deposit 
in their banks any gold or gold 
certificates in their possession or 
in their safe deposit boxes. “Your 
gold dollars will fight for Uncle 
Sam. Every bank is a recruiting 
place,” was the heading. 

. 6 2 

A St. Louis department store, 
Kline’s, invited people to come to 
the store even if they didn’t have 
any money. A “singsong” head- 
line with little pen and ink sketches 
said: “Lotsa money in the bank, 
purse is looking sorta blank, 
let’s go down to Kline’s and spend 
some time! (Just time.)” It was 
stated that visitors would not be 
asked to buy but “If you should 
see anything that you simply can’t 
live without, it’s yours. Your 
credit is still good with us.” 

— 

The banking holiday found the 
Marion, Ill, Republican without 
funds for its regular payroll, so it 
issued its own scrip. Actual cash 
on hand was sufficient to pay all of 
the employees 25 per cent of their 
week’s wages and the remainder 
was in scrip, which, when en- 
dorsed, would be “accepted in pay- 
ment of advertising, subscription 
or job printing by the Republican- 
Leader, Inc.” 
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The Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Company, Clintonville, Wis., issued 
several thousand dollars’ worth of 
scrip with which to redeem em- 
ployees’ labor checks. Payment was 
guaranteed in cash on or before 
the expiration of thirty days from 
the date of issue which was March 
6. -A scrip bank was established 
at the plant to redeem all labor 
checks issued to employees before 
the holiday was declared. 

+ * =x 


A certain small mail-order com- 
pany does business chiefly in a 
25-cent item. As the moratorium 


wore on and the cash position of 

some of the employees became a 

trifle restricted, the company paid 

out on salary accounts in quarters. 
. * 


A Chicago business-paper pub- 
lisher was all set to speed his 
March issue on the way the day 
before the banking holiday affected 
Chicago. On March 3 he dis- 
patched a check to the post office 
to cover the postage cost. Next 
day he was informed that the 
edition was being held up pending 
receipt of the postage due in cash. 

The publisher finally consulted 
his wife. She took the matter up 
with a paid secretary whom she 
has to handle certain social activi- 
ties. The secretary consulted her 
mother. And the mother held a 
session with her mattress. Back 
down the line went several hun- 
dred dollars, over to the post office 
and the March issue went serenely 
out over the land. 

* * * 

Noting the growing interest of 
the public in merchandise as a de- 
pository for funds, as a result of 
the banking moratorium, a well- 
known Middle Western washing 
machine manufacturer has put in 
effect a 5 per cent discount for 
cash in one territory. The thought 
is that this may serve as a timely 
magnet for drawing funds out of 
sugar bowls and into a washing 
machine investment. It is too early 
for definite returns, but the plan 
is showing promising possibilities. 
If it proves out in the test, the dis- 
count will be extended into other 
territories—as and if cash strin- 
gencies continue in any appreciable 
degree. 
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Erwin, Wasey & Company is- 
sued meal tickets on a restaurant 
in the building in which the New 
York office is located. The tickets, 
when used, were charged against 
salary checks and paid by the 
agency. 

* . * 


Some time ago the Hermann 
Handkerchief Company, New 
York, prepared a mailing piece on 
its Mickie Mouse handkerchief. 
Department store buyers got the 
mailing, headed “Dry Those 
Tears,” just as they were learn- 


+e 


Plan Printing Exhibit 

Tes Society of Typographic Arts, Chi- 
( has completed plans for its seventh 
ant nual exhibition of fine printing, which 
will be held at the Newberry Library be- 
ginning April 25. Entries, which include 
all forms of printed direct-mail advertis- 
ing, package designs and newspaper and 
~ 5s advertisements, will close on 
April 3. 

Awards of excellence will be made in 
each of the classes of printed matter 
represented among the hundred or more 
specimens which will be selected for ap- 
pearance in the exhibition. 

The committee in charge consists of 
W. Rodney Chirpe, chairman; Ernest F. 
Detterer, Harry H. Farrell, M. Vaughn 
Milbourn and Park Phipps. Members 
of the jury of awards are Paul Holder, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Earl M. Oren, 
advertising manager, United States Gyp- 
sum Company; and Robert Beebe. 


Orchard with Calkins & 


Holden 
Frank M. Orchard, formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, and the 
Gardner Advertising Company, has joined 
the staff of Calkins & Holden, New York 
advertising agency. 








Has Crabmeat Account 
The San Francisco office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff has been appointed 
direct the advertising of Alaska Ice 
Pak Crabmeat, packe at Cordova, 
Alaska. Western newspapers will be 
used. 





Death of E. F. Hamm 


Edward F. Hamm, president of the 
Blakely Printing Company, Chicago, died 
last week at St. Augustine, Fla., aged 

xty-six. He was also president of The 
Trafic World, the Traffic Service Cor- 
poration and the Franklin Typothetz. 





Private Hospitals” Appears 

Private Hospitals, official organ of the 
Association of Private Hospitals, Inc., is 
a new monthly emnaine 2, teins oe ed 
at New York. O. is pub- 
lisher. Offices are z "256 Fifth Avenue. 
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ing about the presidential bank 

proclamation, with the enclosure of 

a handkerchief. 
* * 

If anyone should know a thing 
or two about hard times, it is 
Sunny Jim. He has had his. He 
is going back to work in a market- 
ing revival for Force. Plans in- 
clude distribution of a prosperity 
token. Advance pieces, finding 
their way into distribution, gave 
the impression to those who re- 
ceived them that the gold hoarders 
had let loose with a rush. 


+ 


Detroit Women Appoint 


Convention Committee 

The Women’s Advertising Club of De- 
troit has appointed a special committee 
to handle the reception and entertainment 
of women delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the Advertising Federation 
of America, to be held in rand Rapids, 
Mich., in June. Marie Ryan is chair- 
man. Members are: Evelyn Chapp, Ger- 
trude Bailey, Mary Crumbacker and Ruth 
Franklin Crane. The Detroit club will 
act as co-hostess for the convention, to- 
— with the Women’s Advertising 
lub of Grand Rapids. 





New Account to Sharp 


The Mutual Sales Company, Cleveland, 
window displays, panels, etc., has ap- 
pointed Ralph W. Sharp, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
— one papers and direct mail will be 
used. 





Joins National Adhesives 

David S. Hogmer, recently with the 
G. Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., New 
York, has joined the National Adhesives 
Corporation, of that city, as advertising 
manager. A campaign using business 
papers and direct mail is planned. 


Now Pabst-Premier 


The Premier Malt Sales Company, 
Chicago, is now the Premier- Pabst Sales 
Company. This is a change in name 
only, resulting from the merger of the 
Pabst Corporation with Premier several 
months ago. 


Bernfeld Has Own Business 


M. W. Bernfeld, formerly in charge 
of advertising of L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., New York, has established his own 
advertising business at 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 











Leaves Grigsby-Grunow 
Don M. Compton has resigned as — ' 
president, treasurer and general mana; 
of the Grigsby- Grunow Company, hi- 
cago. 
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WHY MRS. PEEBLES 
WON’T BUY THE SAME 
ANTISEPTIC AGAIN 


LEVEN P. M. in the Peebles 

household and all is not well. 
Mrs. Peebles, draining from the 
bottle the last drop of Tickletung 
Antiseptic, is in process of deciding 
to go back to her old brand. 


What’s the trouble? Doesn’t it 
taste potent? Doesn’t her mouth 
feel pleasantly renovated? Surely. 
And what’s more, Mrs. Peebles 
vaguely remembers reading of cer- 
tain mysterious properties possessed 
by this antiseptic and no other. 


The answer lies in the shadow 
behind Mrs. Peebles. Theinterested, 
appraising shadow of Mr. Otto Y. 
Peebles. A while ago he guessed he 
liked the old brand better. And 
so, just as casually as that, Tickle- 
tung Antiseptic loses a potential 
customer. 


It needn’t have. If Mr. Peebles 
had only read, as Mrs. Peebles had, 
that Tickletung was astonishingly 
different from ordinary brands, or 
that it would kill germs at twenty 
paces, he might have been prej- 
udiced in its favor. 


For quite logically Mrs. Peebles 
spends family money on such things 
as please them both. She does 85% 


of the purchasing, but only 50% of 
the deciding. And whether it’s a 
trifling expenditure for Tickletung 
Antiseptic or a trip to Bermuda, 
silk stockings or a sunlamp, in the 
whole transaction husband and 
wife figure equally. 

Thoughtful advertisers are be- 
ginning to see the importance of 


. telling their story to men as well as 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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women, even on those things that 
women more frequently purchase. 
And they have found a way to en- 
ure this double readership with- 
ut waste, even without extra cost. 


The Family Group magazines 
are a means to this end, for they 
are read by women and men. And 
in one of them—Redbook—every 
housand copies are read by 1480 


women and 1420 men. Moreover, 
the cost of reaching both sexes is 
30% less than the cost of reaching 
one sex alone in other media. Even 
if it didn’t help to have men see 
your advertising, it would cost less 
to reach women alone in Redbook! 


Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 





Why Carter Schedule Wasn’t Cut 


This Firm Looks on Advertising as a Public Endorsement by 
Business of Its Faith 


in the Nation 


By H. H. Hoyt 


Treasurer, Carter Little Liver Pills Company 


[Eprror1raL Nore: We are in- 
formed by Street & Finney, adver- 
tising agents, that for fifty-three 
years (including the last three) 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills have 
been advertised in more than 1,900 
newspapers in the United States. 
The company refused to cut down 
or discontinue its advertising dur- 
ing the banking moratorium, and 
Mr. Hoyt here tells why. Some- 
body told us last week, by the way, 
that all medical advertising was be- 
ing canceled. ] 


T= public has to conquer fear 
before it can conquer the condi- 
tions which are responsible for the 
prolongation of the depression and 
its attendant frozen business. When 
fear ceases to stupefy and strangle 
the business leaders or the rank and 
file, business will boom again, 
banks will cease to fail, morato- 
riums will not have to be declared 
and we as a people will once more 
enjoy the security and happiness 
which we know to be our inalien- 
able rights. 

Advertising appropriations have 
been cut through fear and fear is 
responsible for the continuation of 
poor business conditions. Every 
bank failure, the moratorium, the 
necessity for scrip, are evidence of 
the widespread hysteria which is 
the result of fear. 

In my opinion, there is a vital 
need to maintain advertising sched- 
ules. Every time the advertising 
of a publication drops off, the pub- 
lication appears a scrimpier edi- 
tion. The psychological effect of 


. 
Dickstein with Zinn & Meyer 


S. K. Dickstein, recently with the 
Pilot Radio Corporation, Lawrence, 
Mass., has joined Zinn & Meyer, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as vice- 
ag in charge of merchandising. 

e has also been advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Colonial Radio 
Corporation, Long Island City, N 
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your daily paper or favorite maga- 
zine decreasing in size is fear pro- 
ducing. Short-sighted caution on the 
part of men and women who are 
regarded as leaders in the profes- 
sions, the industrial and business and 
economic fields, only increases the 
buying public’s wariness and is re- 
sponsible for the stagnation in cir- 
culation of money. 

Advertising is absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of modern busi- 
ness. It sells the produce to the 
buying public and it is a public 
endorsement that big business has 
faith in the stability and integrity 
of the United States and those who 
govern as well as in its own 
product. 

This is not theory with us. Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills have con- 
sistently maintained advertising 
schedules throughout the depres- 
sion and we are continuing to 
advertise and will. Moratoriums, 
the result of public panics, cannot 
frighten us. 

Newspaper readers have been our 
customers from the time the for- 
mula for the pill was originated 
and we mean to continue in busi- 
ness. How can we if we cease ad- 
vertising ? 

We are not one of the largest 
businesses in this country but we 
are a sound, well-established con- 
cern, determined to continue to 
follow sound business policies. We 
hope in our small way to aid in re- 
storing’ confidence and to help the 
new administration in meeting the 
crisis which has paralyzed a pan- 
icky America. 

+ 


Heads Sargent & Greenleaf 


William F. Diesel, for the last ten 
years vice-president of Sargent & Green- 
leaf, Inc., Rochester, N. » locks and 
builders’ hardware, has been elected pres 
ident, succeeding the late William R. 
Hill. Clarence W. Quinn has been made 
vice-president and treasurer.‘ James 
Dales is secretary. 
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Benefits When Others Cut Down 
Their Advertising 
By L. J. 


Gumpert 


General Sales Manager, B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


WE are going ahead with our 
plans as though nothing had 
happened. The emergency is tem- 
porary; times will be better. The 
fact that some advertisers permit 
themselves to become panic stricken 
is unfortunate but as they cut their 
advertising down or out, our ad- 
vertising becomes a better buy. 
This means greater potentialities 
for our advertising expenditure 
which, incidentally, is 10 per cent 
more than the amount spent last 
year. We are using four-color 
pages and rotogravure in twenty- 
eight mewspapers and_ smaller 
space schedules in about 150 other 
papers in our Bab-O campaign 
which started only a few weeks 
We knew what we were do- 


_ 


ago. 


Spencer, General Manager, 


Women’s Screen Guild 
Leslie V. Spencer, formerly with the 
Frank Presbrey Company in an execu- 
tive capacity, is now general manager of 
the Women’s Screen Guild, Inc., New 

York, of which he is also treasurer. 
Edward Frank Allen, author, editor 
and lecturer, has liquidated his publish- 
ing interests in Minneapolis in order to 
join the Guild as vice-president in charge 

f personal relations and publicity. 


Death of E. F. Hamm 


Edward F. Hamm, for many years 
a prominent figure in the printing and 
publishing business at Chicago, died at 
St. Augustine, Fla., last week aged 
sixty-six. He was chairman of the board 
of directors of the Blakely Printing 
Company and president of the Traffic 
her g Corporation, publisher of Traffic 

orld, 


Spingold with Columbia 
N. B. Spingold, formerly with the 
L. H. Hartman Company, Inc., New 
York, has joined the Columbia Pictures 
Corporation, in an executive capacity. 
Mr. Hartman has taken over Mr. Spin- 
gold’s interest in the Hartman agency. 


Silk Account to Wesley 
The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, 
Pa., manufacturers of glove silk under- 
wear and hosiery, have appointed The 
Wesley Associates, New York, to direct 
their advertising account. 





ing when we planned it and we're 
going ahead without a hitch in 
these plans. 

We are spending our money 
where potentialities are known to 
exist. Observation has shown us 
our profitable markets and our ef- 
fort is being concentrated in those 
territories where the product is be- 
ing bought. 

Although many economists have 
made attempts to interpret unem- 
ployment in terms of reduced buy- 
ing power, we have not found that 
our sales are materially affected. 
We believe the business is there if 
you go after it and we are not 
letting up because -of any tem- 
porary and abnormal phenomena in 
the banking situation. 


+ 


Products Development Group 
Adds to Staff 


Roger Fitzhugh, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the National 
Geographic Magazine, has become man- 
ager of the research and sales department 
of the Products Development Group, New 
York, Ralph W. Merrill, formerly with 
Soule, Feeley & Richmond, Inc., has been 
made manager of the specialty department. 


Clephane with J. R. Watkins 


Douglas W. Clephane, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Master Builders 
Company, Cleveland, has been appointed 
city sales advertising manager of the 
J. R. Watkins Company, Winona, Minn., 
food products, medicines and toilet 
articles. He was at one time assistant 
advertising manager of Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., New York. 


Egyptian Lacquer to Tyson 

The Egyptian Lacquer Company, 
New York, has appointed O. S. Tyson 
& Company, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines, 
Gainers papers and direct mail are being 
used. 


Changes on Raleigh “Times” 

Frank E. Bradley has been appointed 
advertising manager of the eigh, 
N. C., Times. Charles H. Herring, for 
ten years circulation manager, has been 
made business manager and associate to 
John A. Parks, publisher. 
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ROFITABLE sales in 1933 are bei 
made in selected markets—markets where concé 
tration of population, purchasing power and ret 


outlets make possible effective, economical selliqp 


The Philadelphia market meets present-day requi ' 
ments at every point. 


SIZE: Third in America, 891,430 Families 


—3,746,253 people—more people than live in the cities 
Detroit and Los Angeles combined. 


SALES POTENTIAL: $1,526,000,000 


in retail sales, according to the 1930 Census of Distributi 
exceeding thuse of the cites of Detroit and Los Ange 
combined. Retail outlets total 58,191, nearly twice as m 
as in the cities of Detroit and Los Angeles combined. 





CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


PUBLIC a2 LEDGE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





Mar. 1 


MORNIN 
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\J A MARKET! 


OVERAGE: Curtis-Martin Newspapers 


one provide the complete coverage which makes it possible 
o develop maximum sales in every part of the Philadelphia 
if™market. They reach and influence the buying judgment of 
.Bfnore families in more homes than any other Philadelphia 
hewspaper or combination of newspapers. 


What a market! Today, more than ever before, 
Philadelphia beckons the manufacturer who knows 
hat the secret of successful selling in 1933 is placing 
he weight of the advertising appropriation against 
e greatest potential for sales. 


* * * a 


No one Philadelphia newspaper pro- live in the City of Detroit. 

vides better than 50% coverage of 

the 891,430 families in Philadelphia If you have been attempting to cover 
and its A. B. C, suburbs. This the great Philadelphia market with 
leaves ed approxi ly one newspaper, here is the answer 
445,715 families—or 1,782,860 peo- to the deficiency between your 
ple—more people by "214,000 than actual and potential sales. 








DEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 





Getting Ready for Better Things 
By W. V. Dougherty* 


President, Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co. (Plumbing Goods) 


S an indication of how our 

company feels about the pres- 
ent situation, we are going ahead 
as rapidly as we can on a program 
of modernization of our plant. I 
am sure that now is the best time 
to buy some much-needed equip- 
ment, as prices are at their lowest. 
We are covering our raw material 
requirements for the balance of 
1933. 

This course of action is not based 
on my own personal opinion alone, 
but is the result of the sound advice 
of several men whose positions and 
experiences make their word valu- 
able. 

We are planning a_ sensible 
amount of well-directed advertising. 
This, we assure you, will back you 


* This is a letter Mr. Dougherty wrote 
to his sales staff. 


+ 


Elliott Roosevelt Resigns 


Elliott Roosevelt has resigned from the 
staff of The Paul Cornell Company, New 
York advertising agency. This action, 
it is reported, was taken to avoid em- 
barrassment to himself and the agency 
because of attempts by companies and 
individuals who sought to place accounts 
through him and so hope to take advan- 
tage of his family connection for legis- 
lative assistance. 


Newspaper Bill Passed 


The Mansfield bill, requiring that 
newspaper statements of ownership and 
circulation be filed with the Postmaster- 
General only once a year, instead of 
twice a year, has been passed by the 
Senate and was signed by President 
Hoover before he retired from office. Un- 
der the law now in effect the required 
— must be filed only on Octo- 

rl. 


Appoints Schwab & Beatty 


Universal Photos, Inc., New York, 
school of photographic instruction, has 
appointed Schwab & Beatty, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Blomberg with “Delineator” 


Axel Blomberg, formerly with Better 
Homes & Gardens, has joined the 
Eastern staff at New York of Delineator. 
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up and will undoubtedly furnish 
you with some new prospects to 
approach. 

Our policy of going ahead in- 
stead of holding up our plans to see 
what will happen may appear un- 
usual. Yet I feel sure that there 
are many other industrial concerns 
who are either doing or are about 
to announce the same action. 

We are getting the plant in posi- 
tion to enable us to take full advan- 
tage of the better conditions when 
they materialize. My suggestion to 
everyone on the sales force is to 
get out and “Pound the Lion on 
the Tail.” You will not get an or- 
der from everybody, but you will 
remind them of the products you 
sell and be in a better position to 
get the order which is going to be 
placed before long. 


+ 


New California Business 


The Theo. M. Martin Companv has 
been formed with offices at 5905 Pacific 
Boulevard, Huntington Park, Calif., to 
handle industrial advertising. Theodore 
M. Martin, formerly with Berry & Mar- 
tin, Inc., is head of the new concern. 
Wallace A. Sawdon and Lloyd C. Woods 
are associated with him. Among the ac- 
counts to be handled by this company 
will be the oil tool and pump division of 
the Byron Jackson Company. 


Death of S. M. Stein 


Samuel M. Stein, president of A. 
Stein & Company, Chicago, Paris garters, 
died last week at Los Angeles, aged 
sixty. In 1887 Mr. Stein, together with 
three brothers, founded the business of 
which he was president. He is survived 
by a brother, Sigmund, who is vice- 
president of the Stein company, and a 
son, Albert M., also associated with the 
company. 


Allen-A to Burnet-Kuhn 

The Allen-A Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
hosiery and underwear, has placed its 
agivertising account with the Burnet- 
Kuhn Advertising Company, Chicago. 


Represent ‘News-Week” 
News-Week, New York, has appointed 
Simpson-Reilly, publishers’ representa- 
tives, as its Pacific Coast representatives. 
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| pow she—and every woman 


—can get the aunt ont of 
tawnty-fomr hours « day 


They've made Cosmopolitan so interesting —they 
cover so much ground—select such a wonderful 


line of authors that | don’t find it necessary 
to take the number of magazines | used to.” 


“These comments are taken from 
letters recently received from readers. 
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You're right, Doctor. They're kind of unfair to 
their competitors, aren't they? Cosmopolitan 
must be read by more people with greater in- 
terest than ever before. 
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I'm not in the habit of writing editors my opinion 
of their magazines, but Cosmopolitan is such a 
fine magazine that | did write and congratulate 


the editor. 





| subscribed to Cosmopolitan when Temple 
Bailey's novel first appeared. Can you imagine 
my surprise and delight when | found all my old 


friends like Faith Baldwin, Fannie Hurst and 
Joseph Hergesheimer on the title page? 





JosePH He xcesing 


«The Dark Ci 


sq © t 


A magazine like Cosmopolitan is a liberal edu- 
cation in much beside literature. Look. There's 
Australia, the scene of that dog story in the April 
issue, and over here's the Caribbean where 
"Voodoo Moon’ is laid, and there is England 
where Mr. Parker Pyne makes people happy. 





Cosmopolitan is a good magazine for young 
folks as well as for us older ones. 
told me the other day she hadn't 


missed-ai single issue since 1098. Think of all 
the good literature she has had to read. 





AKEN from letters which are on file, 

these comments on today’s Cosmo- 
politan offer further and definite assur- 
ance of the hold this magazine has on 
its readers. 


Space buyers of course instinctively 
translate this evidence of editorial in- 
terest into terms of advertising interest, 
and see at once a way in which to 
increase the effectiveness of their ap- 
propriations by increasing their use of 
Cosmopolitan. 


That is why more than two score new 


advertisers are investing over $365,000 
in Cosmopolitan this spring, and why 
many old advertisers are using addi- 
tional space. 
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57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 


THE CLASS MAGAZINE WITH MORE THAN 
ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLION CIRCULATION 
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The New Leadership 


Presidents Must Jump into the Advertising Job 


By Roy Dickinson 


“yt isn’t life that matters; it’s 
the courage you bring to it.” 

Those were the words spoken by 
old Frosted Moses from a warm 
corner near the door of The Bend- 
ing Mule, an ancient inn built out 
into the sea. 

They start a book of Hugh 
Walpole’s—a grand book, “Forti- 
tude”’—with a present message for 
leaders in business who are now 
ready to follow a new leadership. 

The wind which blew off so 
many a high hat is believed by 
many presidents of big companies 
to be the same wind which will 
blow the black clouds out of thé 
business sky. 

Now we are getting down to 
fundamentals with a vengeance. 

New banking laws, new con- 
structive moves are on the way to 
follow the saving of our banking 
structure. 

Soon the air will be full of urg- 
ings for people to buy to save the 
country’s business. 

Other advertisers will, with less 
rhetoric and less flag waving, de- 
cide to do their own selling job in- 
stead of asking the poor old public 
please to do a buy-now job. 

The advertisers of America, the 
presidents of the great corpora- 
tions, can do more to bring back 
national normal buying than any 
other group. Advertising, now 
more than ever, becomes the big 
end of their business. It is their 
one contact with the public upon 
which their whole future good-will 
and profits depend. 

The ones who look ahead, not 
backward, can jump into their ad- 
vertising now, dramatize it, freshen 
it up to make it more interesting, 
to build more friendliness and 
good-will than ever. 

Many presidents have told me 
lately that the hatchet days are 
over. Now they have to build. 
The public is ready for new ideas. 
It is up to the leaders to show ad- 
vertising leadership because it is 
the best possible business sense to 


jump ahead while others tremble. 
Stockholders will call them blessed 
a few years hence. 

As Carl Laemmle, president of 
Universal Pictures Corporation, 
told me in a letter reproduced with 
this article: “I eres as a young 
man that advertising”and sales are 
important for a good -product even ° 
when times are easy, byt-infinitely 
more so when times ar€ tough and 
hoarding is rearing its ugfy head. 

“Almost anyone can advertise 
and sell successfully when the go- 
ing is good, but it takes super- 
thoughts and the infinite detail of 
driving salesmanship to do the job 
when times are tough and the peo- 
ple resist spending.” 

Super-thoughts are ideas. 

Here is what every large na- 
tional advertiser wants from his 
advertising agency, his own sales- 
men: Ideas, hard work. 


A Chance for Sound, 


Dramatic Ideas 


It is opportunity knocking for 
those who offer sound but dramatic 
ideas. In this article some other 
presidents will tell why they are 
entering the advertising end of 
their business with new ideas be- 
cause they believe it sound busi- 
ness practice now. 

Some presidents canceled their 
advertising when they worried 
about what different types of scrip 
might be worth. When uncer- 
tainty on this matter cleared away, 
several big ones came back; others 
will be like re-depositors of gold 
in banks. 

They will want value, they will 
use the strong media, they will get 
into the details, space won't be 
bought haphazard. 

Here are a few heads of com- 
panies who have written me in the 
last few days to say, without senti- 
ment or heart throbs, that they are 
on the job in their advertising de- 
partments. 

George Washington Hill, presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco 
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tional advertisers. 








730 Firty Avenve 


New Yor« 
Cam LAEMMLE 
ewesoenT 


Mr. Roy Dickinson 

The Printers’ Ink Publicetions, 
185 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Dickinson : 


body is out efter so hard?* -— 


just « part of it. 
merchandising. 


ing ite ugly heed. 


March 7, 1955 


I found myself emiling when I read your question, 
"How important do you think advertising and sales departments 
ere today when new and profitable business is the thing every- 
@miling because it is so pat. 


I consider those departments so much more vite. than 
ever today that I am devoting ell of ay time to them instead of 
My whole life training bas been based on: vital than ever today 
I learned a6 « young man that advertising and 
Seles ere important for a gooa product even when times are easy, 
but infinitely more so when times are tough and hoarding is rear- 


Here is Mr. 
Laemmle’s letter in 


Universal Piohwness Gonposation: full : 


Dear Mr. Dickinson: 


I found myself smil- 
ing when I read your 
question, “How impor- 
tant do you think adver- 
tising and sales depart- 
ments are today when 
new and profitable busi- 
ness is the thing every- 
body is out after so 
hard ?’*—smiling because 
it is so pat. 

I consider those de- 
partments so much more 


that I am devoting ‘a of 
my time to them instead 
of just a part of it. My 





Almost anyone yon benepasens and sell successfully when 
the going is good, but it rh r-thoughte and the infinite 
detail of driving salesmanship to > the job when times are tough 
and the people resist spending. 


Regardless of how presidente of other corporetians my 
feel about it, I consider advertising and sales my met important 


tise and to sell -~ and to make the sales stick? 


whole life training has 
been based on merchan- 
dising. I learned as a 
young man that adver- 
tising and sales are im- 
portant for a good prod- 
uct even when times are 








easy, but infinitely more 
so when times are tough 
and hoarding is rearing 
its ugly head. 

Almost anyone can ad- 
vertise and sell success- 
fully when the going is 








Company, says in reply to my sug- 
gestion in a previous article that 
the president can find no more im- 
portant job now than his advertis- 
ing : 

Dear Mr. Dickinson: 

Thank you for your letter of March 1 
and the enclosure. — 

To me, it is obvious that there are 
four factors which must be present in 
the development, under any conditions 
but, perhaps more particularly under 
present conditions, in any successful 
enterprise. 

First, the enterprise of itself, to fill 
a public need and serve the public. : 

Second, it must produce a quality 
product at as nearly a minimum price as 


1s Peis; 
hird, the uniformity of the product 
must be, at all costs, maintained—and 

Fourth, the product must be presented 
through advertising to the public in an 
intelligent and appealing way. 

As to the final statement of your arti- 
cle, I thoroughly agree with you—“There 
is no more important job which can pos- 
sibly claim their (presidents’) time and 
earnest effort’ than the proper sales 
exploitation of a product coming under 
the four heads which I have previously 
mentioned. 


The Lucky Strike advertising 
was conspicuous by its appearance 
on Thursday March 9, in my morn- 
ing newspaper among a big group 
of local advertisers, very few na- 


good, but it takes super- 
thoughts and the infinite detail of driving 
salesmanship to do the job when times 
are tough and the people resist spending. 
Regardless of how presidents of other 
corporations may feel about it, I con- 
sider advertising and sales my most im- 
portant task in these times and I am 
calling on every drop of resourcefulness 
from my staff and myself to figure ways 
and means to advertise and to sell—and 
to make the sales stick! 


That’s a very fine letter, Mr. 
Laemmle. It does take attention to 
detail to get real value and effec- 
tiveness out of advertising now or 
at any time, especially now. 

P. D. Saylor, president of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, writes: 


Dear Mr. Dickinson: 

I do not see how I can add much t 
what you have already said. It is so 
perfectly obvious to me that sales an 
advertising of my company’s product 
have always been the most important 
thing we have to consider that I feel 
your suggestion hardly applies to us. 

I have always given this side of our 
business most of my time. I have al 
ways approved finally every advertising 
appropriation and every piece of copy, 
and I still do and intend to continue to 
do so as long as I am at the head of this 
company. 

We use our agency as consultants, and 
we expect from them ideas and we ask 
them to improve at times on our own 
ideas, but our. policies are based on 
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vhat we absolutely know our trade re- 
quires. I personally make frequent 
trips to call on customers, both wholesale 
and retail, all over the country. I have 
always done this and intend to continue 
to do so. In this way I obtain first hand 
information. 

I have sent to my home every maga- 
vine practically. I go over these maga- 
zines from cover to cover. I do the same 
thing with newspapers—this is a part of 
ny study for the benefit of my company. 
| want to see what advertisers are using 

he magazines and I want to see what 

ype of copy they use—whenever possible 
| check their results with them. 

I never enter a home without looking 
to see what magazines are apparently 
read in that home. In every public place 
where it is possible to study this proposi- 
tion I have always done so, in order that 
I would not have to accept the statement 
of the advertising agency as to what are 
the best media for us to use. 

We have always made a special effort 
to keep our cost of advertising down. We 
have never bought the “cats and dogs” 
that you speak of. We have tried to 
make our advertising dollar do two dol- 
lar’s worth of work. I think our adver- 
tising has always given the impression of 
1 much larger expenditure than we have 
actually made. e do not spend one 
dollar for advertising unless we can abso- 
lutely justify the expenditure. 


I think that is a remarkably help- 
ful letter of Mr. Saylor’s. It indi- 
cates just how carefully some presi- 
dents have always looked into the 
media their company 
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“Wherever MacDonald sits there is 
the head of the table,” and the pres- 
ent head of the table is better ad- 
vertising and sales efforts. 

Perhaps we were expecting too 
much for a few days, when local 
conditions were different in almost 
every locality, when there was 
great uncertainty as to what vari- 
ous localities would do with the 
medium of exchange. But the dol- 
lar jumped in world markets as 
soon as an official statement was 
made. 

In the meantime the local adver- 
tisers carried the ball with high 
courage and good business sense. 
National advertisers will be carry- 
ing it from here on. 

One advertiser, believer in con- 
tinuity in advertising, puts it this 
way: “It’s good sense to play with 
the cards close to your chest. For 
several days we couldn’t look at the 
national picture as a whole. But to 
quote an old book I once read, 
‘There comes a time when you can’t 
play for safety. It becomes the 
most dangerous thing in the 
world.’” 

By that he told me he referred 





uses—a habit which, 
in my opinion, will 
be more evident than 
ever from now on. 

C. M. Chester, 
president of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corpora- 
tion, writes : 


Orica on rae Pemescens 


Dear Mr. Dickinson: 

You have written a 
very timely article, it 
seems to me, and I am 
sure the advertising 
problem is almost the 
first order of business 
today with many execu- 
tives. I know that I 
have come in _ contact 
with several gentlemen 
who are taking an in- 
tense interest in this 
subject and are frank in 
saying that the extent of 
this interest is of some- 
what recent date. 


I with - "There 
Mr. Chester has portant fob which can re 
. earnest effort" than he proper 
also noticed the ten- of a product coming under the 
previously sentioned. 


dency which I have 
been discovering in 
so many places for 
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not only to people who turned hun- 
dreds of thousands of bank deposits 
into gold bullion and are now sorry 
they did, but to makers of products 
trying to hold back on advertising 
continuity. Gambling with their 


— 
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stockholders’ money and good-will 
as well as national public confi- 
dence, he said it was, if advertising 
continuity was broken for too long 

There seems to be much sense in 
that viewpoint. 


+ 


Adapting a War-Time Slogan 


Ovutpoor ADVERTISING 
INCORPORATED 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

That series you are running in 
Printers’ INK, “The Most In- 
teresting Advertising Job I Ever 
Did,” is an interesting hit and has 
valuable inspirational qualities. The 
story by William H. Rankin in the 
current issue is particularly timely 
because the advertising job done by 
him and his associates for our Gov- 
ernment—during war time—is just 
the sort of advertising job that 
President Roosevelt needs today to 
back up his splendidly courageous 
policies. 

In times like these, I am of the 
opinion that the general public gets 


more real optimism from a perusal 
of the advertisements of loyal, self 
sacrificing merchants than they get 
from the news columns. 

It would be a fine thing if the 
Federal Government could get to- 
gether the same sort of advertising 
and publicity committee as that oi 
which Mr. Rankin speaks, to func 
tion right now in building up public 
confidence. 

The old war-time slogan men- 
tioned in the article: “Patriots will 
register—others must,” might easily 
be changed to: “Patriots will stop 
hoarding—others will be forced to.” 

Your article shows very forcibly 
how truly constructive advertising 
can be. 

Hector Futter, 

Director of Public Relations. 


+ 


New Canada Dry Campaign 


ANADA DRY GINGER ALE, 

INC., will inaugurate a new 
advertising campaign, beginning 
about the middle of April, using 
an appropriation of half a million 
dollars. Both newspapers and 
magazines will be used in principal 
markets. 

A major part of the appropria- 
tion will be used in newspapers in 
about seventy-five cities. Roto- 
gravure advertising will be used in 


ee 
Scherff Joins G-E 


William A. Scherff, formerly with 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York, has joined the merchandising divi- 
sion of the air conditioning department of 
the General Electric Company, New York. 





Packer Elects 


The Packer Company, Cleveland, out- 
door advertising, has elected as direc- 
tors: H. H. Packer, 
Federman, H. B. 
Abbott. 


. A. Zimmer, L. A. 
Seeler and Gardner 





about twelve major cities, sup- 
ported by black and white adver- 
tisements. 

Copy will feature Canada Dry’s 
large bottle and the economical 
price. According to P. D. Saylor, 
president of the company, the new 
campaign with its extra expendi- 
ture is based solely upon “faith in 
our products and faith in the 
recuperative qualities of the 
country.” 


+ 
With Encyclopedia Britannica 


Richard Webster, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and secretary and director of re- 
search of Reimers, Whitehill & Sherman, 
New York, again joined the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., New York. 


T. A. Lowery Advanced 


Thomas A. Lowery has been appointed 
manager of classified advertising for the 
Chicago Daily News, in addition to his 
duties as manager of financial, real es- 
tate and insurance advertising. 
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Picture this: 


ATURDAY morning, 

March 4th and a new 
president, F. D. R., going 
into office. Bing, bang, and 
it was a bang! Banks in New 
York and New Jersey closed 
for Bank Holiday. By noon 
banks in every state in the 
Union closed for same holi- 
day reason. 


A Jersey City real estate 
auctioneer, H. C. Rosell, had 
advertised a sale in the Jersey 
Observer, Hudson County’s 
largest daily, for 2:30 P.M. 
Saturday, March 4th, five 
hours after Jersey banks 
said: “No, no, and nix, nix” 
for dough (money to you 
highbrows). 


Well, anybody would feel 





sorry for the real estate man’s 
efforts and expense. But, lo, 
and stick in behold! if you 
want to (it’s worthy of it), 
the auctioneer sold with brisk 
bidding and at fair prices 100 
lots, an apartment house, and 
2 one-family houses. 


Wondering why we spend 
$135 to tell you this ?—Only 
to prove that 


Hudson County, New Jer- 
sey people are sound, and the 
Jersey Observer, although 
printed in Hoboken, has the 
largest circulation of any 
paper in Hudson County, 
and is a welcome member 
every evening in over 40,000 
households in *Observer 
City. 





* Observer City in shaded part of map | 











Those Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman fellows are our national 
representatives. Let them tell you about Observer City where 


the Jersey Observer covers 3 cities and 5 prosperous towns. 
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Under all conditions|M 
Circulation Protectsith 


ASSURES A 
READERSHIP OF 
CURRENT SPENDERS 


ND TRUE STORY doubly pro- 
tects the advertiser: 


FIRST: 85% of our total 
circulation (1,933,000) is news- 
stand... True Story sells 1,652,000 
copies over the newsstand at 15c 
-a copy...700,000 more news- 



















ns|Magazine Newsstand 
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ctsithe Advertiser... 


\a 








stand circulation than the next 
women’s magazine (priced at 10c 


a copy). 


SECOND: True Story guarantees 
1,800,000 average for the issues 
you use or refund pro rata. 


If you seek volume sales, here is 
mass circulation of demonstrated 
current spenders. Flexibility of 
sales method plus flexibility of 
guarantee assure value received 
at all times. 











Tueropore A. NewHorr ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
BALTIMORE 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is it possible that you may advise us 
as to the origin of the phrase “The cus- 
tomer is always right’? We have in 
mind John Wanamaker or possibly it was 
Marshall Field, and then again it may 
have been someone else, and so to settle 
this once and for all we would appreci- 
ate a prompt reply. 

Tueopore A. NEWHOFF. 


N asking us to settle once and 

for all the question concerning 
the origin of the phrase, “The cus- 
tomer is always right,” Mr. New- 
hoff hands us a garland which, 
flattering as it may be, is a trifle 
too large for our modest head. 

The business of running a quo- 
tation down to earth is a trying 
one. We've tried it many times 
and we know. If any reader doubts 
this, let him as a starter try tracing 
the source of the saying, “In union 
there is strength.” (In a vein of 
curiosity, we once spent several 
hours in a fruitless attempt to in- 
troduce some light upon that 
phrase.) 

But to return to the quotation 
anent the righteousness of the cus- 
tomer : 

As is indicated in our corre- 
spondent’s letter, there are at least 
two men for whom credit of origi- 
nating the phrase is given. The 
Field and the Wanamaker adher- 


+ 
Death of L. E. Jamme 


L. E. Jamme, advertising manager of 
the Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died recently at that city. He 
had been with the advertising department 
of the Hilo company since 1915 and had 
been advertising manager since 1928. 





Joins Sun Agency 
Spencer Vanderbilt, for the last six 
years with the United States Advertis- 
ing Corporation, has joined the copy and 
plan department of the Sun Advertising 
Company, Toledo. 





Gillham Appointment 
Cecelia Leonard has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the L. S. Gillham 
Company, Inc., Salt Lake City advertis- 
ing agency. 


About the Eternal Rightness of 
the Customer 


56 


ents both stake their contentions 
upon the fact that each merchant 
built his business around the satis- 
fied customer. But since each mar 
opinion is colored. by his familiar - 
with the policies of Field and 
Wanamaker respectively, and sub- 
ject to the pranks of memory, the 
controversy still rages. 

A third disputant enters in the 
form of the United Cigar Com- 
pany. The first edition of the 
United Salesman’s Manual laid 
down the rule, “The customer is 
always right.” Printers’ INK is 
informed that it was coined by 
Herbert S. Collins, one of the 
founders of the company, some 
time around the year 1901. 

This claim, however, is antedated 
by Marshall Field & Co., an official 
of which tells us over the tele- 
phone that the phrase has been 
attributed to Mr. Field for “about 
forty years.” 

A telephone call to Mr. Wana- 
maker’s establishment failed to 
further his cause; nobody could 
es 
With the question still hanging 
somewhere in mid air, therefore, 
we shall leave the scene and put it 
up to our customers (i. e., readers) 
who are always right. Doubtless 
one of our more well-versed sub- 
scribers can qualify for Mr. New- 
hoff’s wreath—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK 

— 


. oe . . 
L. T. Goble with Ludgin 
Leroy T. Goble has joined Earle Lud- 

gin, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 

after eleven years with Critchfield & 

Company. He was at one time advertis- 

ing and sales manager for H. S. Peter- 

son & Company, Canthrox hair shampoo 





To Represent Wheeling Paper 

The Wheeling, W. Va., Register has 
appointed the Geo. B. David Compar 
publishers’ representative, as its na- 
tional advertising representative, effec- 
tive May 1. 





Has Transit Account 
The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has appointed the Hub 
bell Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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T# Underwood Typewriter 


Company for years. shared 
with the Ford Motor Company 
the distinction of disbelieving in 
advertising—and enjoying world- 
wide leadership nevertheless. 

Every once in a while, John T. 
Underwood would approve a 
limited appropriation. But, like 
Henry Ford, he had no deep-rooted 
conviction that advertising would 
add to his profits. Sooner or later, 
he’d find some excuse to stop the 
campaign. (He had emigrated 
here from England in his youth 
and never shook off his English 
conservatism. ) 

The sales manager of the Un- 
derwood company, since its early 
days, was J. E. Neahr. He was 
Mr. Underwood’s antithesis—op- 
timistic, aggressive, advertising- 
minded to the last hair on his head 
and as colorful as a buccaneer. 
His sales force feared and adored 
him. 

Mr. Neahr was a friend and 
neighbor of Charlie Hommann’s. In 
1921 Hommann and I were with 
the then Harry C. Michaels Com- 
pany. Hommann was a solicitor, 


[ was the creative Jack-of-all- 
trades—idea man, copy writer and 
art director rolled into one. 


The Most Interesting Advertising 
Job I Ever Did 


By J. D. Tarcher 


President, 


Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc. 


One day Hommann reported in 
great excitement that the Under- 
wood company had appropriated a 
large sum of money to advertise 
its bookkeeping machines and 
portable typewriters. A new 
agency was to be appointed. We 
were given a chance to submit 
ideas in competition for the ac- 
count. 

It was a Horatio Algeresque 
opportunity for me. Although I 
had an imposing title in the 
Michaels organization, I was only 
a few years away from a produc- 
tion-detail desk in the old Frank 
Seaman agency. I was still getting 
a neophyte’s thrill out of the rare 
appearances of my copy in the Post. 
I had not yet planned or written 
an important campaign by myself. 
But, like every other ambitious ad- 
vertising novice, I was sure I 
could. All I needed, I felt, was an 
opportunity. 

Well, there it was, and it was 
big enough, I knew, to bring out 
the competition of the Olympians 
I imagined sitting in the front of- 
fices of the big agencies. My 
spirits went alternately up with 
elation and down with fear. 

The bookkeeping machine had 
me particularly frightened. I had 
no liking for figures or any un- 
derstanding of accountancy. 

began work by getting demon- 
strations of the machine, talking 
to salesmen by the hour, interview- 
ing users. But the more I in- 
vestigated, the deeper T got into a 
maze of accountants’ controversies, 
bookkeeping forms and befuddling 
figures, figures, figures. 

Gradually, one comforting fact 
emerged from the confusion. I 
saw that bookkeepers, accountants 
and top executives were, each for 
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their own afraid of 
figures, too. 

The men on the books feared 
errors, and long hours of over- 
time; the heads of the business 
feared the dangers inherent in be- 
hind-time closings and delayed 
statements. 

I saw that these fears were di- 
rectly traceable to the fact that in a 
machine age, bookkeeping still re- 
mained a “handicraft.” In large 
organizations mental figuring 
simply could not keep up with 
mass production and distribution 
A pen, that clumsy tool of the 
bookkeeper, was, I realized, an 
anachronism about as misplaced in 
a large business as a handloom in 
a modern cotton mill. And I saw 
that the ink-stained pen was a 
dramatic symbol of the outworn 
handicraft methods of bookkeep- 
ing. The pen inevitably had to 
give way to the machine—we all 
hoped the Underwood machine. 

I must have been doing a lot of 
sub-conscious thinking about this 
conception for at dinner one day 
the headline—“Taking Industry 
Out of the Shadow of the Pen’— 
suggested itself to me without ap- 
parent effort on my part. 

From then on, it was clear sail- 
ing. Other headlines wrote them- 
selves: “Take the Ledger Out of 
the Shadow of the Pen,” “The 


reasons, 


Taking Industry out 
of the Shadow 
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GIVING WINGS TO WORDS 
Bor on the swift keys of the Underwood Portable, words 
are ‘wingéd. Fleet and free, they give speed to expression, 


dlanty to thought, fluency v0 


wer we 088 


wrung and ease to reading. 





UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 





When advertisers went in heavily for 
beauty and dignity 


New York Times Is Now Out o 
the Shadow of the Pen,” “Carson 
Pirie, Scott Clears Itself from th 
Shadow of the Pen.” 

Within two weeks the whol« 
campaign, in layout form, was 
ready for Mr. Underwood, adver- 
tising disbeliever. The roughs 
were laid flat on the directors’ 
room floor. Mr. Underwoud came 
in, walked slowly around the room, 


Where books are kept by PEN. 
there you will find 
“under a shadow.” 


Pree dares Mentors hemes cewegtian thas om 
‘ 4 jerres 









NDERWOOD 
Rookkeeping MACHINE 


This double-page advertisement appeared in 1922. There have been many 


“advertising shadows” since then, but probably none bigger 
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ind then out of the door, remark- 
ng casually as he left, “Go ahead, 
Mr. Neahr.” He never saw the 
idvertising again until it actually 
appeared. 

The advertising for the Under- 
yood Portable began shortly after. 
‘ew advertising men ever had more 
pleasure working out a campaign 
than Hommann and I had on that 
series. The Underwood company 
was riding very high indeed then. 
We decided on a prestige campaign 
that would out-prestige them all. 
With whoops of joy, Jake Neahr 
spurred us on. 

A series of advertisements that 
eceived what Mr. Neahr_ sub- 
sequently described as “world-wide 
commendation” was the _ result. 
The theme—“Underwood Portable 
Gives Wings to Words”—permit- 
ted the use of imaginative copy 
and justified the employment of 
some of the leading artists of the 
day. F. Luis Mora, N. A., painted 
the “Pegasus” we used in the first 
advertisement. Wm. deLeftwich 
lodge, mural decorator of several 
State Capitols, illustrated the 
second. A. Avinoff, cousin of the 


+ 


Mogge Joins Prune Growers 


Norton W. Mogge, formerly head of 
the San Francisco food department of 
Lord & Thomas, has joined the United 
Prune Growers of California, San Fran- 
isco. He will supervise grower and 
trade relations under the direction of 
llugh Hersman, president, and F. R. 
Wilcox, general manager. 


Heads Fay & Egan 
S. M. Blackburn has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
|. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, 
woodworking machines, Clifford F. Egan 
has been made vice-president and Espey 
Bailey secretary and treasurer. 


Has Spring Account 


The Trainor National Spring Com- 
pany, Newcastle, Ind., springs for cars 
and trucks, has appointed the Central 
Advertising Corporation, Indianapolis, to 
direct its advertising. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Joins Fraser Paper 
John A. Owen, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
Writing Paper Company, Inc., has joined 
the Fraser Paper Company, Madawaska, 
Me., in an executive sales capacity. 
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former Czar and now a museum 
curator, did the third. The Rosa 
Brothers translated their drawings 
into line. Requests for reprints 
came from as far as Africa and 
China. 

It was impossible to measure the 
specific sales results of the cam- 
paign. The sales force sang its 
praises and the organization was 
solidly behind it—all except Mr. 
Underwood. Before the third year 
was over, he suddenly canceled all 
advertising. 

The grandiloquent days in adver- 
tising are gone and many of their 
leading figures are gone with them. 
The Underwood company has been 
merged with its long-time rival, 
Elliott-Fisher, J. E. Neahr is re- 
tired, Charlie Hommann is dead. 

Advertising as romantic, as 
imaginative as the Underwood 
Portable campaign is not suited to 
our times. It may be many years 
before we have another cycle of 
quiet copy, low-pressure selling and 
desire to build up prestige rather 
than immediate sales. I’m glad I 
had one chance at least to “Give 
Wings to Words.” 


oe 


Seward Leaves Shoe Paper 


Rossiter L. Seward, director and for 
the last fourteen years New York State 
manager of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
New York, has severed his connection 
with that publication. He is succeeded 
by Samuel Krivit and E. B. Terhune, 
Jr., who will cover New York State from 
the New York office. 


Death of W. H. James 


W. H. James, business director of the 
McClatchy Newspapers until his retire- 
ment a year ago, died at Sacramento, 
Calif., on March 3, aged sixty-one. Since 
retirement he had acted as business ad 
viser of the McClatchy papers. 


Reinhardt with Nathan Agency 


Emil Reinhardt, who conducts his 
own advertising business at Oakland, 
Calif., has been appointed manager of 
the San Francisco office of the Edward 
N. Nathan Advertising Agency. 


Appointed by Blatz 


Hal Johnson, former advertising man- 
ager of the French Lick Springs Hotel: 
Company and of the Wahl Company, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Blatz Brewing Company, Milwaukee. 
























We're Paying It, Mr. Kraus 





This Advertiser Rightfully Thinks a Tribute Is Due the “Nationals” 
Who Carried On 


A. Stern & CoMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am somewhat surprised and dis- 
appointed to read the castigation 
of national advertisers contained in 
your editorial [“Business as 
Usual!” Printers’ INK, March 9.] 
These are my reasons: 

1—National linage carried by 
newspapers during the past week 
fell off less proportionately than 
local advertising. 

2—Much of the local advertising 
carried on Sunday, March 5, ap- 
peared in spite of retailers’ frantic 
efforts to cancel after the deadlines 
had been passed—including some 
very notable examples. 

3—Many advertising agencies 
canceled their clients’ advertising 
of their own accord, not knowing 
—due to the emergency—where 
funds would come from to meet 
their obligations. 

4—Many national advertisers, 
who weren’t hoarding currency, 
found themselves with salesmen 
stranded all over the country, with- 
out funds to permit traveling. Tem- 
porarily to suspend their advertis- 


ing, an auxiliary sales _ tool, 
obviously was not ill-advised. 
5—Other national advertisers 


whose magazine advertisements car- 
ried retail prices weren’t sure just 
what prices would have to prevail 
when their announcements ap- 
peared. In some cases, in the event 
of increased prices, it entailed a 
direct change of copy appeal. 

6—Many of these national ad- 
vertisers who are advertising out 
of surplus these days, and not out 
of profits, show no lack of faith 
by exercising a degree of conser- 
vative caution. 


+ 


Fleming Heads Conover 
Herbert E. Fleming, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Conover Company, Chicago, household 
electric dishwashers, has been elected 
president. He succeeds E. D. Watt, who 
becomes vice-president. 





When all the evidence is in, | 
believe you'll want to pay a de- 
served tribute to the manufacturers 
who are “carrying on” to the best 
of their financial ability—remem- 
bering that most of them, when as- 
suming obligations for advertising 
or other needs, are conspicuously 
concerned with knowing before- 
hand how they will meet their bills 
when due. Please remember that 
newspaper losses through uncollec- 
table charge-offs were nearly ten 
times greater in local advertising 
than in national advertising from 
1929 to 1932—in spite of rate dil 
ferentials. 

I like your appeal for sound busi- 
ness courage, but I disagree witn 
the manner in which you prepare 
your case. When our company in 
creased its Paris Garter advertis- 
ing for 1933 by 50 per cent, we pro 
ceeded with the conviction that this 
course was good business for us 
It might not be for every other 
advertiser. 

Incidentally, not one line of ow 
advertising ordered for the first 
half of 1933 has been canceled. 

But we again insist that the other 
fellow knows his business and his 
problems and his limitations better 
than we do—therefore, our decision 
does not entitle us to preach policy 
to him. 

Caustic criticism, even when war- 
ranted, in these days should be rele- 
gated to the junk heap. Co-opera 
tion is needed. Therefore, accept 
this letter—which you have my per- 
mission to publish—in the friend- 


liest spirit of co-ordinated fair 
play. 
Josep M. Kraus, 
Advertising Manager 
+ 


McMahon with Vapor Stove 

Charles H. McMahon, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president and advertising 
manager of the First Wayne National 
Bank of Detroit, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company. 
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Do you know whether 


your typographical work 
is produced in the most 


economical manner? 


@ Maybe you don’t care! But if you do you 
can be.confident it is if you are using a mem- 
ber of the *A.T.A. because his shop is geared 
for time-saving, unlimited type supply, com- 
petent workmen, careful supervision, and 
competent cost computing based on reports 
and practices from the entire country. Isn't it 
important, especially in these days, that your 
Advertising Dollar produce its maximum, typo- 
gtaphically speaking? You can be sure of this 
by having your work done by a member of the 


A.T.A. Consult our nearest member today. 


Advertising Typographers 
of America 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 Eighth Ave., New York 


* Members are located in Boston, Typography a ‘. 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, That Ses © 


Indianapolis, New York, Philadel- Ideal ; 
phia, Pittsburgh and Toronto, Can. aoe 







































HE 
suits of 
have an unusual ability to perform 


fact that Society Brand 
Tyburn Twist fabric 


service for the wearer is a point 
which Alfred Decker & Cohn want 
to implant in consumer minds this 
year. Hence were called into be- 
ing an unusual fauna of colorful, 








Salesmanship in Wood 


red, yellow, brown and blue, form 
the keynote of a special window 
display which the company is now 
routing to its dealers. A special 
demountable display framework on 
which they stand accompanies 
them. The whole serves as a back- 
ground, of course, for showings of 








These manikins are being used in a special window display; photographic 
likenesses of the figures are featured in newspaper advertisements and direct- 


mail folders 


wood manikins which will be 
conspicuously present in all the 
promotion for this current leader 
in the company’s line of men’s 
apparel. 

Each figure is industriously en- 
gaged in dramatizing a_ specific 
selling point. One is sliding down 
a bannister to demonstrate that the 
material is shine proof. Two others 
are tugging at a piece of the fabric 
to dramatize strength and long 
wearing qualities. Another is stick- 
ing a large pin through the cloth 
to show that it is puncture proof. 

When first conceived, sketches of 
these figures were used by sales- 
men in visiting the trade. Later a 
complete display using the actual 
figures was set up in the home 
office. Their introduction to the 
consumer is now beginning. 

The figures themselves, which 
are about eighteen inches high and 
hand painted in striking shades of 





the merchandise. The display is 
sent at no charge to retailers and 
may be used by each for a period 
of one week. 

Photographic likenesses of the 
figures are a prominent feature of 
newspaper advertisements and di- 
rect-mail folders which the com- 
pany furnishes to dealers. They 
appear also in window cards. 

“As we see it, it is highly im- 
portant nowadays to dramatize in 
a graphic way the service that a 
man is going to get when he buys 
a suit,” says C. E. Gelb, director of 
advertising. “This is particularly 
true where a garment sells for 
what is by today’s standards a re- 
latively high price—the Tyburns, 
for example, retail at $35. The 
quality which rests in the merchan- 
dise must be brought to life in an 
unusual way and actually demon- 
strated in terms of value, rather 
than price.” 
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Lauck Succeeds Mathes 


Qin M. LAUCK, vice- 
J president of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., has been appointed man- 
ager of the agency’s New York 
ofice following 
the resignation 
of James M. 

Mathes as ex- 
ecutive head of 
the New York 
othee. 

Mr. Mathes 
had held this 
position _ since 
1919. He had 
heen with the 
Ayer organiza- 
tion, of which 
he was vice- 
president, for Gerold M. Lauck 
twenty - four 
vears. He is a director of several 
corporations and has resigned to 
devote more attention to these in- 
terests. 

Mr. Lauck joined Ayer in 1919, 
first-in Philadelphia and, later as 
account executive in New York. 
He became a partner of the firm 
in 1925 and was made vice-presi- 
dent in 1929, when the concern was 
incorporated. 

He entered the advertising busi- 
ness in 1911 with the United Pub- 
lishers Corporation at Chicago, 
afterwards joining the Chicago 
Tribune. Subsequently he became 
advertising manager and assistant 
sales manager of the Welch Grape 
Juice Company, and advertising 
manager of the American Sugar 
Refining Company. 

William B. Okie, vice-president 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., will 
be associated with Mr. Lauck in 
the direction of the New York 


thee, 











Appoints Simmonds Agency 
rhe F. P. Rosback Company, Benton 


Harbor, Mich,, printers’ and bookbinders’ 
machinery, has appointed Simmonds & 
Simmonds, Inc., Chicago, to direct its 


ulvertising account. 





Has Tobacco Account 
_The Fairfax Tobacco Company, New 
York, Round Table smoking tobacco, has 
appointed Harold Augustin Calahan, New 
ork, to direct its advertising account. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Not straight sell- 
ing, but selling 
straight to the po- 
tential customer. 


Not mere facts, 
but facts present- 
ed with due con- 
sideration for the 
customer’s person- 
ality, comprehen- 
sion and buying 
needs. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 





























When St. Louis 


Husparp ADVERTISING 
Fort Wortu, Texas 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We wonder if you have the informa- 
tion and if so would advise me as to 
whether the Missouri Gazette published 
in St. Louis in 1812—when St. Louis 
was part of the Louisiana Territory— 
and edited at that time by Joseph 
Charless, was the antecedent of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat or Post-Dispatch 
or does it exist in any form today? 

A. E. Husparp. 


‘THis inquiry takes us back to 
the days when St. Louis, 
metropolis of today, was populated 
by a mere 1,100. They lived in 
about 200 houses, one-third of 
which were stone. The others were 
constructed of posts. 

It was in 1808. Missouri was not 
yet a State. Only five years had 
passed since France sold _ the 
Louisiana Territory to the United 
States. 

One of the residents of St. Louis 
was Joseph Charless who is honored 
in history with having set up the 
first printing press west of the 
Mississippi River. He started pub- 
lication of the Missouri Gazette on 
July 12, 1808. Its first issues were 


— 
Death of B. J. Paris 


Burleigh J. Paris, a member of the ad- 
vertising firm of Paris & Peart, New 
York, died recently at that city, aged 
forty-seven. He entered the advertising 
business with the Stevens-Duryea Auto- 
mobile Company in 1907, later joining the 
Aeolian Piano Company. He established 
his own advertising business in New York 
in 1915. 


Goodrich Appoints A. C. Kelly 


A. C. Kelly has been appointed 
Chicago district sales manager for the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, direct- 
ing all advertising, merchandising and 
sales activities in that territory. 





Has Cigar Account 


The Mi-Hogar Cigar Corporation has 
appointed Schwab and Beatty, Inc., New 
Havana Secret Cigar. 





McNeill Joins Brisacher 


Austin E. McNeill, formerly conduct- 
ing his own advertising business at San 
Francisco, has joined the office at that 
city of Emil Brisacher & Staff. 


Had 200 Houses 











printed on paper twelve inches long 
and eight inches wide. Subscribers 
numbered 170 who promised to pay 
$3 a year in advance, as is cus- 
tomary now; or $4 if they chose to 
pay in country produce, a method 
that is being revived by some 
country newspapers today. It was 
of course a weekly. 

In September, 1820, the name of 
the paper was changed to the Mis- 
sourt Republican. Circulation had 
jumped from 170 to 1,000, an index 
to the strides which St. Louis was 
making toward cityhood. August of 
the following year, Missouri was 
admitted as a State. Fifteen years 
later, in 1836, the Missouri Repub- 
lican found it desirable to report to 
its readers six days a week, adding 
a Sunday issue in September, 1848 

Since 1828, either a Knapp or a 
Paschall, or both (facts are not 
definite on this point) were identi- 
fied in ownership, management or 
as editor. In 1888 the name of the 
paper was localized to the St. Louis 
Republic under which it continued 
until December, 1919, when it was 
sold to and merged with the Globe- 
Democrat.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


= 


Represents Business Papers 

The Wandless-Moran Associates, Inc., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, has beer 
organized as a publishers’ representative 
business to represent business publications 
of controlled circulation on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Wandless is president; 
D. E. Moran, ‘Jr. » Vice-president, and 
| A Shilcox, secretary and treasurer. 

. R. Dunwoody and G. Sumner, Jr., are 
ALE 





Hull with Sterling 
Harry B. Hull, for ten years general 
sales manager of Maurice Bandler, Inc., 
coats, has joined the Sterling Advertising 
Agency, nc., New York, as account 
executive. 





Represents Pueblo Papers 
The Pueblo, Colo., Chieftain and Star 
Journal have appointed Prudden, King & 
Prudden, Inc., as their national "advertis- 
ing representatives. 





New Policy 
Effective with the April issue, Prog 
ress Magazine, published by Schnepp & 
Barnes, Springfield, Ill., will open its 
pages to outside advertisers. 
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New Ideas to Meet 1933 Conditions 
Feature Package Show 


Exposition and Conference Sessions Draw More Than 6,000 Visitors 
Interested in Effective Containers and Materials 


ie spite of the bank holiday the 
annual packaging conference and 
exposition of the American Man- 
agement Association, held last week 
at New York, was attended by 
more than 6,000 visitors, only 
slightly fewer than attended last 
vear’s show. Conference registra- 
tions were up to the usual mark. 

Notable in the atmosphere of the 
show was a vivid interest in new 
things—new materials, new de- 
signs, new packages—that promises 
well for business next year in the 
package field. There was very little 
gloomy talk about the financial 
world coming to an end and a 
great deal of discussion of new and 
effective ideas to help manufactur- 
ers to meet and foster a business 
upswing. 

The regular package conferences 
were preceded by a consumer mar- 
keting session on March 6. Be- 
ginning March 
shipping were the theme of all the 
discussions. The regular clinic 
session, held on March 8, was the 
meeting most heavily attended, and 
during its course a score of pack- 
ages were criticized from all 
angles. 

The following paragraphs have 
been chosen from the large num- 
ber of speeches delivered during 
the week’s sessions : 


Godfrey M. Lebhar, Editor, Chain 
Store Age: 


Today I suppose there are manu- 
facturers in every line of industry 
who have seen their volume steadily 
dwindle but have stuck loyally 
nevertheless to their old channels 
of distribution. In many cases, 
these manufacturers may have fol- 
lowed the slogan: “Pick your lane 
and stick to it” too literally. They 
failed to notice the red light ahead. 
A brand new highway may have 
been constructed parallel to the 
rocky road they have been travel- 
ing but they pursued their bumpy 
course, disregarding the warning 





7, packages and> 


sign: “This road dangerous. Pro- 
ceed at your own risk.” 
* * * 
Paul T. Cherington: 
Various formulas have been 


worked out in recent years for 
figuring prices so as to make sure 
of a reasonable profit. What for- 
mula is adopted is not as important 
as that the obligation to make a 
decent profit should be fully 
realized. 

Some kind of price formula 
ought to be adopted and adhered 
to by every business which hopes 
to keep alive. Some of the avail- 
able formulas are based on invest- 
ment, some on assets, some on con- 
version costs. These formulas vary 
in value and in their adaptability to 
different conditions. The main 
point is not the relative merits of 
these various methods of pricing, 
but rather the necessity for recog- 
nizing the need for some adequate 
and orderly pricing method. 

‘es 


Frank C. Chase, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, E. R. Squibb & Sons: 


Convention and tradition indi- 
cate the advisability of selling the 
carton with its tube in units of 
dozens, multiples or parts thereof. 
As a rule, the inauguration of such 
a commodity necessitates the selec- 
tion of some means of holding to- 
gether, let us say, one dozen or a 
half dozen. The most common 
means lies in the selection of a 
carrier carton, usually a chip board 
or news board of some kind. 

Here again in the utmost seri- 
ousness I propound that we be 
guided chiefly by the sales depart- 
ment. If a display carton be in- 
dicated the factory has only to 
work out the best technique for 
hand packing. It should, however, 
decide on board weights and di- 
mensions. If several styles of dis- 
play cartons be submitted to the 
factory for opinion on packing 





66 





costs, it is well to visualize closely 
how much is involved in making up 
the display cartons and laying in 
the individual cartons: 

* * * 
Alice Edwards, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Home Economics 
Association: 

It should be of concern to the 
manufacturer of a genuinely good 
article that the consumer obtain ac- 
curate facts about his product. Ad- 
vertising is one method of getting 
these facts to the consumer. Millions 
of dollars are spent in advertising 
branded goods and yet the propor- 
tion of space devoted to informative 
advertising was found in a 1931 
study to be only about a third of the 
total, and of this third a large pro- 
portion of the descriptive terms re- 
fer to style and appearance such as 
stylish, smart, fashionable, lovely, 
luxurious, elegant, subtle—terms 
designed to appeal to emotion. 
Clear, definite statements about 
specific qualities and performance 
were few and far between. 

e @ @ 


Francis D. Gonda, Vice-President, 
Einson-Freeman Company, Ine.: 


There is one motive, and only 
one, back of any effort to improve 
a package—and that motive is to 
make it sell. But, there is an- 
other vital fact that some manu- 
facturers seem to forget, and that 
is the obvious, simple truth that 
the most attractive package cannot 
sell if it is not seen. 

The creation of a successful dis- 
play must be based on three prac- 
tical considerations: New trends in 
merchandising and retailing prac- 
tice, basic changes in economic con- 
ditions, and physical limitations of 
store layout and space. 

* * * 


Roger L. Putnam, President, Pack- 
age Machinery Company: 


Some package manufacturers are 
suffering from a complaint about 
which there is much talk in 
the newspapers—bootlegging—and 
there have been times when ma- 
chinery manufacturers have been 
able to help by working out 
packaging methods that are practi- 
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cally impossible to duplicate }y 
hand. This has prevented chea; 
competition from imitating pack- 
ages. 

Only the larger people, with 
capital for full-automatic machin 
ery can produce imitations, and 
they are not the type that are apt 
to be guilty of direct bootlegging 
practice. Along with these is the 
prevention of pilferage and tam- 
pering. Gillette Safety Razor 
blades, for instance, were originall; 
wrapped to prevent drug stor 
clerks from substituting dull blades 
for sharp ones. 

+ * * 


Dr. L. V. Burton, Editor, 


Industries: 


I ood 


It is necessary for the committe: 
or individual having to do wit! 
the final decision of package design 
to have an adequate knowledge of 
the cost of performing the packag- 
ing operation in the factory and a 
knowledge of the limitations of the 
materials used and of the special 
machinery that is available or that 
would have to be purchased if the 
design were chosen. 

Frequently a design may call for 


«special packaging machinery that 


will have no other purpose than to 
take care of that particular pack- 
age and should it prove to be an 


unwise or unsuccessful packag¢ 
then the salvage problem comes up 
“Sal aa 


J. D. Malcolmson, Manager, Re- 
search Department, Robert Gair 
Company, Inc.: 

We used to consider that tli 
chief function of a container was 
to “contain’—that is, to retain 
its contents, and we developed thx 
revolving drum tester as an instru- 
ment to evaluate this property. W« 
now know that protection of con 
tents is just as important and new 
tests have been devised for study- 
ing this factor. For instance, ware- 
housing economy dictates that goods 
should be stacked as high as pos- 
sible and this means that the bot- 
tom row of boxes should keep the 
superimposed load off the contents 
if they are at all fragile. We have, 
therefore, come to a clearer realiza- 
tion of the importance of resistance 
to compression, and as a result, 
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If your star salesman could 
make house-to-house dem- 
onstrations at less than the 
price of a postage stamp 
per call—wouldn’t you be 
tickled pink? 


For the first time in business 
history, direct eye-and-ear con- 
tact with flesh-and-blood pros- 
pects may now be bought on a 
pay-per-person basis. 





You pay only for prospects 
who actually SEE and HEAR 
your product demonstrated 
by expert sales people. 


This is the one sane selling 
plan for these times. 


Let us tell you all about it. 


The Women’s Screen Guild, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 


Telephone MUrray Hill 4-3440 












New York © 
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many shippers are specifying defi- 
nite figures for compression speci- 
fications on their boxes. 

ee a 


L. E. Muntwyler, Traffic Manager, 
Montgomery Ward & Company: 

The packer or the buyer, when 
ordering his goods, can both lend a 
lot toward the adoption of suitable 
packages. Ordinarily manufactur- 
ers try to provide packing that 
from their experience will give the 
least trouble to their customers. If 
the storeroom is set up with that 
thought in mind, a minimum of dif- 
ficulties will be encountered. If 
the storeroom is set up without 
thought as to how it can best 
supply the goods needed or how the 
goods will be packed, no matter 
how helpful everyone else may be, 
the storeroom will always be in a 
state of confusion. 

Primarily, containers should be 
of a size and weight that will per- 
mit ease of handling. If a dozen 
of an article is the usual amount 
requested from the storeroom, 
packing should be done in such 
manner that one dozen can be re- 
moved without exposing the entire 
contents of the outside container to 
dust and dirt. 

+ oa + 


Francis Chilson: 

The package designer should 
know first the nature and limita- 
tions of the materials with which 
he has to work, and second, he has 
to know the engineering require- 
ments of each particular case. The 
package is, first of all, an engineer - 
ing unit. 

The conscientious designer can 
determine the production efficiency 
of a projected design by simply 
making a working model and seek- 
ing the advice of the man in charge 
of production. He should ask the 
production man to examine the 
package from the standpoint of 
each and every operation through 
which the package has to pass. 

* x * 


D. E. A. Charlton, Editor, Modern 
Packaging: 

Package changes should be 
viewed in the light of sales insur- 
ance. The manufacturer who fails 
to use every possible means to as- 
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sure sales for his product and thus 
prevent a loss to his plant invest- 
ment is not only unnecessarily neg- 
lectful, but shows himself to be a 
poor business man as well. As 
with his plans for the production 
of his products, he should also an- 
ticipate his package needs, and 
make certain that his old package 
does not outlive its usefulness be- 
fore the new is well launched. 

Among the serious handicaps 
that have been a detriment to the 
acceptance of advisable package 
changes is that hardy perennial 
which has been facetiously referred 
to as the “founder’s package 
There are still a few of these to be 
found, some of them maintaining 
sales in spite of their antiquity and 
ugliness. Butata high cost, I ven- 
ture to say, and until they do take 
on new dress no one will know how 
much, in lost sales, was the expense 
of such maintenance of dignity 

* * * 
Roy Sheldon, Vice-President, In- 
dustrial Design: 

The manufacturer’s strategy is 
to test the popularity of his pack- 
age design continually. The 
method which is coming into in- 
creasing use is to make up new de- 
signs from time to time and place 
them on sale along with his stand- 
ard design and his competitor's 
packages. Sales results are care- 
fully checked. By this means he 
can determine if a less expensive 
package will prove economical or 
whether a higher cost container 
will justify itself in increased sales 

* . * 
C. B. Larrabee, Associate Editor, 
Painters’ INK: 


Don’t overlook the fact that the 
shipping container may do an ex- 
cellent advertising job. It is not a 
substitute for any other form of 
advertising and should not be 
looked upon as such. It is a sup- 
plement to all forms of advertising. 

Doesn’t it seem good sound com- 
mon sense for a manufacturer to 
give just a little added fillip to his 
advertising by having shipping con- 
tainers say, “Buy Me. Buy Me” 
wherever they are seen? And par- 
ticularly when you consider the 
fact that in most cases they deliver 
this message without extra cost. 
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How Mennen Advertises Two 
Competing Products 


‘¢‘ EVEN if I do say it myself, 

I can give you impartial ad- 
vice on this question of ‘what’s the 
best shave-lather or brushless?’ I 
have no axe to grind. 


must do; you've got to wilt your 
whiskers.” 

In this “wilt your whiskers” 
argument, which Mennen has ham- 











make both kinds.” 

So says W. G. Mennen 
in the advertisement repro- 
duced herewith—one of 
the new magazine adver- 
tisements of this company 
which will appear on 
March 25. This advertise- 
ment and others in the 








series strike an interesting 
note in the way they 
present the two types of 
shaving cream made by 
Mennen on an impartial 
basis and leave it up to 
the reader to pick which 
he prefers. 

A single-column adver- 
tisement for each type of 
shaving cream is run on 
one page in the outer 
columns. Similar in illus- 
tration, layout and head- 
line, they are easily identi- 
fied as advertisements of 
the one company. 

Continuing to sign his 
copy as he has done for some time, 
Mr. Mennen dismisses whatever 
controversy there may be between 
the two types of shaving cream by 
giving as his impartial advice the 
recommendation to use which- 
ever feels best on the face. But, 
says he, “if you want a real com- 
fort shave—there’s one thing you 


- 
Elected by Atlanta Club 


Wade G. Murrah, manager of the busi- 
ness development and advertising depart- 
ment of the First National Bank, At- 
lanta, has been elected a director of the 
\tlanta Advertising Club and chairman 
of the finance committee. 








Appoints Topping & Lloyd 

The Riegel Textile Corporation, New 
York, selling organization for the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company and the 
Trion Company, has appointed Topping 
& Lloyd, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 





WHISKERS — 
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mered home in previous advertis- 
ing, the advertising sums up a 
virtue possessed by both types of 
the company’s product. 

Having shown that both prod- 
ucts have this main essential, the 
two advertisements are then al- 
lowed to present their own sides of 
whatever argument is left. 


+ 


New Automotive Business 


Automotive Equipment, Inc., is a new 
corporation which will manufacture and 
market a new line of automotive prod- 
ucts. Headquarters are at 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York. Earle V. Hennecke, 
at one time with the MotoMeter Com- 
pany, heads the new organization. 





Receiver for Lea Papers 


The Tennessee Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Nashville Tennessean 
and Evening Tennessean, of which Luke 
Lea is president has been placed in re- 
ceivership. Lit J. Pardue is receiver. 
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A Question of Ethics 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your article, “These Advertising 
Agents Are on Boards of Directors” in 
the February 23 issue was especially 
interesting to us. Would you also be 
able to publish a list of advertising 
agents who serve as directors of com- 
panies selling the various advertising 
media such as newspapers, magazines, 
radio, car cards, and outdoor space? 

HE article referred to listed 

the names of twenty-six adver- 
tising agency executives and the 
companies and banks of whose 
directorates they were members. 
No effort was made to get the ad- 
ditional information which our in- 
quirer requests for the reason that 
there are very few agency execu- 
tives who are directors of publish- 
ing or radio enterprises. 

There are some instances where 
agencies or subsidiaries operate 
printing businesses but these are 
the exception. Likewise, it has 
been reported from time to time 
that a few agency executives are 
identified with publication and 
radio station ownership or control 
but such are far between. 


+ 
In Grand Fashion 


R. MarsHALL 
Advertising 
Detroit, Micx. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We appreciate very much your letter 
of February 25 and the grand fashion 
in which you took care of our request 
for information regarding railway em- 
ployee magazines. The promptness of 
your reply and the intelligence with 
which you answered our question are 
refreshing and much appreciated. 

R. MArsHALL. 


Typographers to Meet 
The national convention of the Adver- 
tising Typographers of America will be 
held at Chicago, September 25, 26, 27 
and 28. Sessions will be held only a 
half day each day, so that the members 
can visit the World’s Fair. 


Appoints E. H. Brown 
The E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been appointed to handle 
the ehentsing of Walter C. Critchlow, 
Wheaton, Ill., gas saver and engine oiler 
devices. Newspapers and magazines will 
be used. 





Most publishing enterprises are 
closely controlled. This is es 
pecially true of newspapers. Pub 
lications, radio and other mediums, 
of course, have executive officers 
who at some time have held impor- 
tant positions in the agency field 
but any financial interest is usuall) 
disposed of because the agency an 
media businesses, of necessity 
must have independent backing i} 
they are to be free from any sug 
gestion of partiality, one for th: 
other. 

The issue is clearly defined i 
the Code of Ethics of the Amer 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies which sets forth the fol 
lowing : 

“No applicant agency shall b< 
deemed worthy of election whos« 
owners or executives are interested 
in or connected with any publish- 
ing, printing, engraving or othe: 
business supplying material to its 
client in any way or to any degree 
which might disqualify the agency 
from giving unbiased advice and 
service to advertisers.” — [Ed 
PrinTERS’ INK. 

— 


A Magazine for Strangers 

Chicago’s Out-Of-Towner is a new 
magazine which began publication with 
a March issue. It is published by the 
Hello Stranger Company, Chicago. 

George Schneider is president and 
Dean Hodgdon is vice-president and ad 
verfising manager. The magazine is dis 
tributed by railroads to passengers put 
chasing tickets with Chicago as thei: 
destination. 

Jack Grier, formerly with Maintenanc« 
Engineering, is a member of the sales 
sta 


Heads Kenfield-Davis 


Claude L. Van Auken, vice-president 
and managing editor of the Kenfield 
Davis Publishing Company, Chicago, has 
been made president and treasurer. He 
succeeds J. Kenfield, founder ot 
Electric Traction and Bus Journal, who 
continues as a director. 


Form Currier & Bogin, Inc. 

Everett Currier and George Bogin, 
who have been conducting the business 
of Everett Currier, Ltd., have formed a 
new typographic and printing business 
under the name of Currier & Bogin, Inc. 
Offices are at 228 East Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. 
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[’'M HUMAN! 


. that is, 'm almost human .. . I can talk or sing, cry 
or shout . . . I can appear as your trade character, your 
favorite radio star, anybody . . . but most important of all 
. . « L can sell your product. 

I cut a fancy figure as a window display . . . and because 
I talk as well as provide plenty of action, I am probably one of 
the most effective attention compelling novelties ever devised. 

And am I dependable! Tl never say anything you don’t 
want me to say . . . but what I do say, I'll say in exactly 
the tone of voice and with just the right emphasis necessary 
to do a real selling job for you. 

Some folks call me a dummy .. . well, maybe I am .. . but 
I can be a pretty wise guy if you'll put the words in my mouth. 

My mechanism and operation are simple . . . just plug me 
in any light socket and I'll work on for hours, talking about 
you and your product.* 

The days of silent window displays are over . . . talking 
displays will be an important part of all successful 1933 mer- 
chandising. Naturally, only a limited number of advertisers 
can utilize this medium at one time, according to geographic 
locations, and those manufacturers who are alert to value of 
animated, talking displays will be quick to take advantage of 
this ingenious novelty. 

GET AWAY FROM SILENT SELLING IN WINDOWS. 

Leases are now being arranged for the second quarter of 
1933. Who will be the first in YOUR INDUSTRY to utilize 
this new medium? 

* And by the way, it is rumored that you may find 


me as part of billboard advertising . . making 
your billboards talk! Some fun . . . Huh, Kid? 


TALKING PERSONALITIES, Inc. 


242 West 55th Street COlumbus 5-1521 New York City 

































Coal Pool Wins Big Victory 


Supreme Court Reverses Lower Court Decision and Allows 
Extension of Trade Association Activities 


By E. B. Weiss 


hore springs eternal in the 
human breast—and no hope 
more persistently than that center- 
ing around the possibility of devel- 
oping a plan that will enable an in- 
dustry to correct price abuses by 
concerted effort without bumping 
up against the anti- trust laws.” 

With that opening remark, Print- 
ERS’ INK announced in its issue of 
October 13, 1932, that Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., a coal-selling agency 
organized by 137 producers, had 
stubbed its toe against the anti- 
trust laws. The brain child of out- 
standing authorities on the anti- 
trust laws—announced as the one 
plan that the legal concoctions of 
Mr. Sherman and Mr. Clayton could 
not demolish—it met a crushing de- 
feat at the hands of the United 
States District Court for the 
Western District of Virginia. 

But undaunted, its sponsors took 
it to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. And there, with 
only one Justice dissenting, Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., was given a 
practically clean bill of health in a 
decision that is undoubtedly mo- 
mentous and that should electrify 
the entire trade association field. 

Appalachian Coals, Inc., is an ex- 
clusive sales agency appointed by 
137 producers of bituminous coal 
located in eight districts of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Because of almost 
catastrophic conditions that obtain 
in that industry—conditions that do 
not redound to the benefit of pro- 
ducer, worker or consumer—these 
producers formed a sales agency 
which would engage in the follow- 
ing activities : 

It would sell all the coal pro- 
duced by the 137 companies. It 
would fix the price at which this 
coal would be sold. It would ap- 


portion orders obtained among the 
137 producers if it were found im- 
possible to sell the entire produc- 
tion. 





It would receive a commission of 
10 per cent for making sales. It 
would guarantee accounts. It would 
engage in research that would im- 
prove the product and its use. It 
would promote more effective sell- 
ing and advertising methods. 

It would not aim to restrain 
trade, but rather to promote it. It 
would not attempt any plan of lim- 
iting production. It would eliminat< 
only wasteful and ruinous prac 
tices. 

It would not be able to fix the 
market price of coal because of the 
competition of outside producers 
It would not be able to establish 
monopolistic control because it does 
not control a sufficiently large per- 
centage of the coal sold in the mar- 
kets in which it operates. 

The lower court, in its decision, 
expressed full sympathy for the 
coal producers. It acknowledged 
that conditions in the industry wer« 
deplorable. But, said the court, it 
had no option other than to declare 
the law as the law exists and, con- 
sequently, it could not uphold as 
reasonable an agreement or combi- 
nation which the statute condemns. 

Therefore, the court entered a 
decree enjoining Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., from proceeding farther un- 
der its plan, although the court 
pointed out that the plan had not yet 
been put in operation and that the 
case was in the nature of a test. 


Applying .the 
Rule of Reason 

This decision was brought before 
the Supreme Court for review and 
it was here that Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., won its big victory. In the 
opinion, which was written by 
Chief Justice Hughes, some state- 
ments appear that indicate the ap- 
plication of the rule of reason, in 
interpreting the anti-trust laws, on 
a scale not hithertofore conceived. 

Appalachian Coals, Inc., said 
Chief Justice Hughes, was not a 
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selling agency designed to act as 
a combination in restraint of trade. 
To the contrary, he declared, it 
was “engaged in a fair and open 
endeavor to aid the coal industry in 
a measurable recovery from its 
plight.” 

The Sherman act, said Mr. 
Hughes, does not seek to make im- 
possible the normal and fair ex- 
pansion of commerce. Neither does 
it make impossible the adoption 
“of reasonable measures to protect 
commerce from injurious and de- 
structive practices and to promote 
competition upon a sound basis.” 

Throughout the opinion, Mr. 
Hughes emphasized the evils that 
are prevalent in the industry. 

He said: “The evidence leaves no 
doubt of the existence of the evils 


at which defendants’ plan was 
aimed. The industry was in dis- 
tress. It suffered from _ over- 


expansion and from a serious rela- 
tive decline through the growing 
use of substitute fuels. It was af- 
flicted by injurious practices within 
itself, practices which demanded 
correction. The unfortunate 
state of the industry would not jus- 
tify any attempt unduly to restrain 
competition or to monopolize, but 
the existing situation prompted de- 
fendants to make, and the statute 
did not preclude them from making, 
an honest effort to remove abuses 
to make competition fairer and thus 
to promote the essential interests of 
commerce. (Italics ours.) 

“The interests of producers and 
consumers are interlinked; when 
industry is grievously hurt, when 
producing concerns fail, when un- 
employment mounts and communi- 
ties are prostrated, the wells of 
commerce go dry. . = . 

“The evidence . . . makes it im- 
possible to conclude that defend- 
ants, through the operation of their 
plan, will be able to fix the price of 
coal in the consuming markets. . 

The plan cannot be said either to 
contemplate or to involve the fixing 
of market prices. . . . 

“A co-operative enterprise, other- 
wise free from objection, which 
carries with it no monopolistic 
menace, is not to be condemned as 
an undue restraint merely because 
it may effect a change m market 
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conditions, where the change would 
be in mitigation of recognized evils 
and would not impair, but rather 
foster, fair competitive opportuni- 
ties. (Italics ours.) .. . 

“The fact that the correction of 
abuses may tend to stabilize a busi- 
ness, or to produce fairer price lev- 
els, does not mean that the abuses 
should go uncorrected or that co- 
operative endeavor to correct them 
necessarily constitutes an unreason- 
able restraint of trade. 

“The intelligent conduct of com- 
merce through the acquisition of 
full information of all relevant 
facts may properly be sought by 
the co-operation of those engaged 
in trade, although stabilization of 
trade and more reasonable prices 
may be the result.” (Italics ours.) 

Based on this type of reasoning, 
the Supreme Court reversed the 
lower court and ordered the bill of 
complaint dismissed. However, be- 
fore doing so, the higher court 
pointed out that, while the Govern- 
ment had failed to show adequate 
grounds for an injunction, it recog- 
nized that the case had been tried 
in advance of the actual operation 
of the plan. Therefore, while it 
gave Appalachian Coals, Inc., a 
clean bill of health, it imposed this 
proviso : 

“If, in actual operation, it (the 
plan) should prove to be an undue 
restraint upon interstate commerce, 
if it should appear that the plan is 
used to the impairment of fair 
competitive opportunities, the deci- 
sion upon the present record should 
not preclude the Government from 
seeking the remedy which would be 
suited to such a state of facts.” 

This is a definite warning to 
those who may be inclined to read 
too much into the decision that the 
anti-trust laws are still on the 
books; that they will still be 
strictly enforced; that the present 
decision is based entirely on the 
facts presented, and that if these 
facts should be altered when Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., swings into 
actual operation—if its activities 
should later be found to be in vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws—noth- 
ing in the current ruling will pre 
vent it from feeling the heavy hand 
of the law. 
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New York, Marcu 16, 1933 
aii When President 
Roosevelt talked 
bres so informally with 
ank Copy the people of the 


country over the radio at 10 
o'clock on Sunday night from his 
study in the White House, he used 
simple, understandable terms. 

The great power of the address 
was, in the opinion of many people, 
largely due to this simplicity, its 
understatements and homely phras- 
ing. With a notable absence of 
rhetorical phrases, flag-waving or 
appeals to patriotism, the Presi- 
dent did a job for every sound 
bank in America, a job that the 
banks should have done for them- 
selves over the years. 

The fact that the President 
talked simple, confidence-building 
copy should not blind banks to the 
fact that here was a field which 
they neglected for many years. A 


great number of citizens, because 
they had never been told otherwise, 
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were under the impression that 
when they put their money in the 
bank it stayed there. 

The President said: 

“First of all let me state the 
simple fact that when you deposit 
money in a bank, the bank does 
not put the money in a safe de- 
posit vault. It invests your mone 
in many different forms of credit 
—in bonds, commercial paper and 
mortgages and many other kinds 
of loans.” 

When he said that he was tell- 
ing the public something that the 
should have been told long befor: 
by sound banks. 

And, as Will Rogers said in his 
newspaper feature Tuesday morn- 
ing, “He made everybody under- 
stand it—even the bankers.” 

It is by no means too late for 
the banks which are now reopen 
ing to keep repeating this story in 
various forms of paid advertising 
\ great educational job has to be 
done from now on to win back 
some of the confidence lost because 
of the action of a few who were, 
to quote the President, “either in- 
competent or dishonest in their 
handling of the people’s funds.” 

There is no disposition on our 
part unduly to emphasize one por- 
tion of an excellent talk, one which 


many consider of real historical 
importance. In its open  non- 
partisanship, in its reiteration of 
the faith and confidence of the 
nation, it is very likely to rate 
among the great Presidential 
utterances. 


Yet it is true that the President 
gave a constructive and important 
hint to the sound banks of 
America when he emphasized the 
necessity .for a faith based upon 
knowledge. He was undoubtedly 
addressing both the banks and the 
people in his last two sentences 
when he said: “It is your problem 
my friends, your problem no less 
than it is mine. Together we can- 


not fail.” 
It’s Good It is betraying no 
secret to relate 
Medicine, that William 
at That Randolph Hearst 


makes his living out of advertising. 
The more courageous are adver- 
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tisers in the present state of af- 
fairs, the more healthy will be the 
bank accounts of his various pub- 
lications. 

(nd of course other publishers 
are in precisely the same position; 
the extent to which they eat de- 
pends upon how far the advertiser 
is willing to let them go in helping 
him merchandise his wares. 

It seems good business to Mr. 
Hearst, therefore, to invest some 
of his money these days in drama- 
tizing to advertisers the accepted 
fact that advertising is not an 
expense but a permanent, sound 
investment that can bring returns 
mly in proportion to the way in 
which it is kept in sound repair. 

Thus, in vigorous use of paid 
space—and with a regard for the 
banking holiday as more or less of 
an incident—he is promulgating the 
thought that advertising knows no 
holiday. 

He is right both in his method 
and his thought. 

In other words, here is a pub- 
lisher who takes his own medicine 

who does as he wants others to 
do—instead of merely standing 
hopefully by waiting for his share 
of the gravy, if any. 

Mr. Hearst’s case is cited here 
merely for purposes of illustration. 
There are others like him. There 
should be many more. 





That $500,000,000 

pd which President 
on Roosevelt is go- 
Helps ing to save by re- 


ducing payments to war veterans 
and cutting Government salaries is 
going to slice quite a sizable chunk 
out of the accumulated Federal 
deficit of about five billion dollars. 
\ll this is going to hurt the bene- 
ficiaries but, as the President told 
Congress last Friday, “it is too late 
for a leisurely approach to this 
problem.” 

In all humility of spirit, we 
should like to suggest another item 
for the President to chop out. This 
is the eight million dollars or so 
now being uselessly invested in a 
vain attempt to enforce prohibition. 

It is all well enough, out of con- 
sideration for the feelings of 
others, to refrain from cheering 
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while the great mistake is dying; 
but why keep on pouring millions 
of the taxpayers’ money into the al- 
ready opened grave? 

Mr. Roosevelt for the time being, 
or until Congress gets to feeling its 
oats, is practically dictator in af- 
fairs of this kind. He can abolish 
the prohibition appropriation and 
get away with it. 

3usiness hopes he will improve 
each shining hour of his great op- 
portunity and push his luck to the 
limit while it lasts. 

The quick and certain passage of 
the beer bill is going to help ad- 
vertising and all its interests to a 
very large extent. Cutting off the 
enforcement appropriation would 
be a great help, too. 





Wages and /!. Howard Pew, 
in his annual mes- 


Buying sage to stock- 
Power holders of the 
Sun Oil Company, makes some 


statements which are so timely and 
interesting that they should have 
further publication. The company, 
during the year, earned more than 
$4,000,000 and after paying divi- 
dends added to its earned surplus. 

He tells his stockholders that 
the company went ahead with its 
plans of liberal expenditures for 
self-liquidating improvements, and 
continued to employ 7,000 people. 

“It is most gratifying,” he says, 
“to be able to report that results, 
to date, have fully justified the 
special efforts that have been made 
to avoid reductions in employment 
or compensation.” 

This statement is an amazing 
tribute by a hard-headed business 
man to the power of the unseen 
forces of morale and enthusiasm 
within an organization. 

And he makes another which is 
even more unusual : 

“Even before the depression it 
was plain that continued prosperity 
demanded the maintenance of a 
broad-based buying power such as 
could be assured only by a general 
program of liberal wages and sal- 
aries. If a larger share of 


prosperity’s profits had gone to 
wages, there would have been more 
consumption and less speculation. 
Capital would still have had rea- 
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sonable rewards, and been avail- 
able in adequate supply to finance 
every requirement of legitimate 
enterprise. 

“Even in the years when pros- 
perity seemed boundless, and en- 
thusiasts believed it was at last 
permanently established, there were 
some people of longer vision who 
had misgivings. They believed that 
a general disposition to distribute 
the fruits of prosperity more 
liberally among salaried and wage- 
earning workers would best insure 
maintaining the buying and con- 
suming power of the community. 

“That program would have been 
the best guarantee against the 
breakdown of consuming capacity 
which is now seen as the greatest 
obstacle to improved business.” 

Higher wages of course mean 
increased buying power; and busi- 
ness will not be likely to forget it 
in the midst of all this rebuilding. 


In Union, Ambassador Mel- 
lon made a fare- 


Et Cetera well speech in 


London the other night which sug- 
gests something of vital interest to 
every American advertiser who is 
looking toward the future as, natu- 
rally, every real advertiser does as 
a matter of course. 

Without any gush or sentiment 
(he would be bold indeed who 
would ascribe to Mr. Mellon either 
of these attributes) he spoke of the 
“great part which Great Britain 
and America are destined to have” 
in remaking the world’s economic 
set-up. 

He was acclaimed lustily. The 
stolid Britishers seemed to look 
upon his words as prophetic and 
having more weight than is usually 
attached to such polite common- 
places as “hands across the sea,” 
“blood is thicker than water” and 
“our common language.” 

And now as a follow-up story, 
as thé news editors would say, we 
hear that Ramsey MacDonald is 
going to be in these parts pretty 
soon to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with President Roosevelt. 

If these two outstanding world 
citizens can get together on a plan 
to stabilize the pound sterling and 
the dollar, economic affairs on this 
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terrestrial ball will soon resume 
their equilibrium. 

We believe that no thoughtful 
merchandiser would allow racial 
likes or dislikes to spoil his satis- 
faction over this great consumma- 
tion. It is no longer a question of 
squabbling over who shall get the 
credit. The thing is to get the 
job done. 


On Cut Godfrey M. Leb- 
har, editor of 
Prices Chain Store Age, 
thinks that the so-called pine-board 
stores in the drug field and the 
new super-markets in the grocery 
field offer decidedly unfair com- 
petition to the chain stores and 
other established retail outlets. 

In an address before the Ameri- 
can Management Association he 
refers to the “particularly vicious 
price-cutting tactics” of these tw: 
newcomers in retailing. Price cut- 
ting being what it is, he thinks that 
this is a place for manufacturers 
to decide whether they should avail 
themselves of their legal right to 
refuse to sell. 

Mr. Lebhar is an able citizen and 
we like and admire him; but isn't 
he the least bit inconsistent in his 
idea that the manufacturer should 
now step in and protect the chains 
from the depredations of the price 
cutter? 

It seems to us, going back into 
history a bit, that the chains them 
selves are not totally unacquainted 
with the gentle art of cutting 
prices to the detriment of the in 
dependent dealer. We can even 
dimly remember rumors that the 
chains, in fact, were the original 
price cutters, but we shall not in- 
sist upon that point. 

Merchandising certainly gets 
more complex as the world rapidly 
moves on, and strange companion- 
ships are made. How would it be, 
then, for the independents and the 
chains to form an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the pine 
hoards and the super-markets ? 

This suggestion is made not al- 
together in a spirit of levity, either 
Independent retailers and chain- 
store operators are not at all bad 
fellows. They might find that the) 
have many interests in common. 
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This is a cover of DENNYPOPPER 
a quaint little house magazine 
we have a bit of fun publish- 
ing every now and then. 


Ihe March issue unfolds the throbbing tale of Kitty V. Sweeper 
and Willie Blanket—two lonesome souls who languished long 
on a shelf in Mr. Humflemdink's Emporium in Squedunk, Ala. 
And of thoughtful little Cash Carrier—who befriended them. 


The tale carries, we think, a moral. 
. 2 * 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of Pennypopper. 
All you need do is write for it. 


CRAMER-TOBIAS 
333 West 52nd St., New York 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR FEBRUARY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 


chick and classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 

1933 1933 1932 

Pages Lines Lines 

Country Gentleman. 27 18,409 20,309 

Capper’s Farmer ... 18 12,139 18,814 

Successful Farming. 27 12,100 19,484 

Country Home ..... 21 9,288 11,940 

Florida Grower .... 13 9,073 10,886 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas- Virginia 

ee 7,882 *16,440 

Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 10 7,142 *14,616 

Miss. Valley Ed.. 9 6,742 *14,071 

Texas Edition ... 9 6,612 *15,820 

Ky.-Tenn. Edition 9 6,504 *16,207 
California Citrograph 10 6,997 17,476 
South, Agriculturist 8 5,823 10,273 
Farm Journal ..... 12 5,542 12,023 
Southern Planter... 6 4,068 *10,366 
Western Farm Life. 4 3,227 7,984 
The Bureau Farmer 6 2,544 2,781 
Wyoming Stockman- 

a. a 3 2,404 3,266 
Breeder's Gazette 5 2,270 8,567 

*Two Issues. 

SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Oklahoma  Farmer- 

Stockman ........ 13 9,628 12,962 
Farm & Ranch..... 12 8,732 14,277 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 10 7,214 14,359 
Missouri Ruralist .. 7 4,953 10,762 
Kansas Farmer, 

Mail & Breeze.... 6 4,907 9,519 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 6 4,883 10,123 
Montana Farmer 6 4,786 10,025 
Missouri Farmer 6 4,687 3,791 
Utah Farmer ..... 4 3,236 9,931 
Arkansas Farmer .. 4 2,949 7,175 


BI-WEEKLIES (2 Issues) 
California Cultivator 17 12,889 +20,582 
New Eng. Homestead 18 12,365 18,877 
Pennsylvania Farmer 14 10,666 18,849 
Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home 

Minnesota Edition 13. 10,382 16,190 

Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 10 7,828 12,919 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead... 13 10,312 19,512 
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1933 


1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 
Wis. Agriculturist & 
DE enkeceae 12 9,304 17,875 
Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition... 13 9,161 20,752 
Indiana Edition... 10 7,387 15,529 
Nebraska Farmer .. 12 9,076 16,954 
Amer. Agiledvecte. 12 8,667 12,437 
Local Zone Adv... 7 5,085 +10,523 
Washington Farmer 11 8,076 113,480 
Ohio Farmer ..... 10 7,460 14,636 
Oregon Farmer .... 10 7,240 13,136 
Idaho Farmer....... 9 6,791 111,969 
Dakota Farmer .... 8 6,126 10,498 
Michigan Farmer... 7 5,133 12,749 
TtFour Issues. 
WEEKLIES (4 Issues) 
Rural New Yorker.. 20 15,316 23,779 
Pacific Rural Press. 20 15,263 22,679 
Dairymen’s League 
SE a sktdcsbevs 3 2,258 5,369 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 
Kansas City 
Weekly Star...... 


Ark.-Okla. Edition. 7 16,709. .13,714 

Kansas Edition... 7 16,308 13,878 

Missouri Edition... 7 16,307 14,80 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News..... 

Tuesday Edition. 3 8,078 6 

Friday Edition... 2 3,591 6,416 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Ranney to Join Utility Group 


George A. Ranney, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the International Har- 
vester Company, has resigned to ame 
vice-chairman of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke 
Company and the Public Service Com 
pany of Northern Illinois, Chicago. Mr 
Ranney, who has been with Harvester in 
various executive capacities since 1898, 
assumes his new duties about May 1. 


Appoints Milwaukee Agency 


The Michael Yundt Company, Wauke- 
sha, Wis., bottle washing equipment, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee. 
Business papers and direct’ mail are to 
be used. 


Death of G. N. M. Graham 


George N. M. Graham, advertising 
manager of the Bangor, Me., News, 
died at that city on March 10, aged 
fifty-nine. He was at one time business 
and advertising manager of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Herald. 
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es Lines 


04 = 17,875 


161 = 20,752 
87 15,529 
76 16,954 


76 +1340 | 
60 14,636 
40 113,136 
91 111,969 
26 10,498 
33 12,749 




























* «fkastern Dallyman el, 
. oo(ASks Of His Farm Paper 


Issues) E 
“I am a member of the Dairymen’s League. I sub- 
scribe to several farm papers, but what interests me 
0..13.7)4§ most is the market news of the milk industry. This | 


18 13.9794 find every week in the Dairymen’s League News. 
7 = 14,80 “Do I read it? Man, I eat it up! 

“We farmers no longer depend on the farm papers to tell us 
"g 6.391 § how to farm. We get the latest dope hot off the griddle from 
1 6,416 the State Experiment Station or the County Agent. But market 
news is different. Only a weekly paper can bring it to us while it’s 


rtising , ° : 
still fresh. Only our own paper can give us a complete picture 
of the milk situation from the League point of view. 
G “If I could take but one paper it would be the Dairymen’s 
= OUP] League News.” 
t 
lone! Her- The readers of the Dairymen’s League News are organized to 


.——— help each other. A good product, once introduced, soon be- 


ht & Coke} comes the possession of this whole group. Convince yourself. 


rice Com Give the Dairymen’s League News a tryout. It costs only 50¢ 
go. Mr F 

rvester in per line. 

nce 1898, : 

May 1. Ask our Business Manager for further information. 
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The New York 
=: |DAIBAMEN'S = 
quipment, 
munt with ue 
lilwaukee. 

\il are to | 

= NEW YORK CHICAGO 
zraham § 11 ri 42nd St. 1050. LaSalle St. 
ivertising . L. Culver J. A. Meyer 


Bus. Mgr. 
-» News, Tel, PEnn. €4160 Tel. Franklin 1429 
10, aged 


: a ~ "The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 











The Little 





HE utility companies have set 

the pace in annual reports for 
many years. Because so many of 
their stockholders are also cus- 
tomers these companies have found 
it advisable to go into considerable 
detail in explaining what has hap- 
pened during the last year. 

One of the most complete reports 
is that of the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore. This company 
puts out an attractive booklet con- 
taining pictures, charts and statis- 
tics of all kinds. The first section 
is devoted to the annual report and 
the second section to a historical 
article containing comparative fig- 
ures and data as far back as 1910. 

The interesting part to the 
Schoolmaster is the title which has 
been given to this second section 
and which also appears on the 
cover of the booklet. “Progress 
Against the Tide” gives this re- 
port a certain something that 
makes it distinctive and stock- 
holders undoubtedly open it with a 
more eager anticipation than they 
do other folders which are bluntly 
called “Annual Reports.” 

* * * 


Some time ago, the Gifford- Wood 
Co., took over the C. W. Hunt Co. 
Both organizations are in the in- 
dustrial field. While there is a 
relationship between the two lines, 
the products made by both com- 
panies in no manner are similar. 

For the purpose of acquainting 
the Gifford-Wood salesmen with 
the new line, the company had the 
various catalogs issued by the Hunt 
organization placed in a binder and 
copies sent to each member of the 
force. It was believed that the 
men would pore over the material 
and thus acquaint themselves with 
the new line. 

However, it was soon found that 
the Hunt products were receiving 
little of the salesmen’s time and 
effort. In turn, it was discovered 


that this was due to lack of knowl- 
edge, on the salesmen’s part, of the 
new items. 
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SYSTEM 





Maps such as this one help stock- 
holders to get an accurate picture oj 
their company’s activities 


To overcome this problem, Gii- 
ford-Wood prepared a series of 
examination papers, each paper 
asking questions about the Hunt 
products that could very easily be 
answered by consulting the cata- 
logs. The salesmen were all ex- 
pected to answer the queries and a 
small prize was offered for the 
paper getting the highest mark 
Home office and factory people 
were also invited to enter the com- 
petition. 

As each examination paper went 
out and came back to headquarters 
with the answers filled in, the 
number of calls on the Hunt line— 
and also the number of orders— 
showed an increase. By the time 
the series of papers had been con- 
pleted, the new products were 
getting the amount of sales effort 
that they warranted. 

An interesting finale is that the 
prize for the highest mark on the 
examination paper did not go to 
one of the salesmen. It was won 
by an order clerk in the factory! 
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RY Wanted 


a New York Agency 
with an overhead 
problem 


an agency which, because of lowered billing, has 





had to reduce its organization to a point where it 
is difficult to render clients the type of service 


they should have, or— 


An agency which is operating “in the red” in 


order to give proper service to its clients. 


To either of such agencies we offer the possibility 
of an association which will provide complete 
agency service for clients, and an escape from the 


red for the agency. 


We are a Four A agency of medium size, with 
national prestige accounts, an experienced and 
able personnel and attractive offices. Anyone in- 
terested will please communicate with Mr. John 
Benson, President of the AAAA, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, who will arrange for 


a conference, which will be held in confidence. 
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Wanted—Account 
Representative 


This New York agency believes 
that there is somewhere a man who 
qualifies as a top-notch account 
representative—who would wel- 
come a fresh start in a good set-up. 
It invites letters from two types of 
men: 


1. Agency men who have 
clean records of actual 
experience as account 
representatives. 


. National magazine rep- 
resentatives who have 
proven records in ser- 
vice type of selling. 


Salary to start, $4800. Please give 
complete facts—education, experi- 
ence in chronological, order, ac- 
counts handled, etc. Address “J,” 
Box 95, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING 


Experienced publisher and advertising seller, 
with a record, is newly organized in New York 
City to represent not more than two or three 
worth-while class or business papers on an 
exclusive basis. Agreements effective only when 
definite signs of business improvement appear. 
Preliminary work now. My method produces 
business. Address ‘“‘H,’’ Box 94, Printers’ Ink. 











Net paid circulation 


18,446 
(A.B.C. December 31, 1932) 
Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a line, mini- 

mum order $3.75. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
(Weekly) 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 














Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 
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wondered just what a press age 
is supposed to accomplish for hi 
client. 

Now he knows from reading ¢ 
a bill of complaint filed by a Li 
Angeles press agent against a 
actor to secure $4,500 
alleged to be due him. 
agent charged that he was hired tg 
“clothe the defendant with th 
sparkling raiment of perfection o 
technique, to make him an irides 
cent, scintillating star in thé 
theatrical firmament and to consti 
tute him the cynosure of all eye 
of the theater industry and the 
devotees thereof.” 

The bill may be a little vague ir 
detail, but isn’t that a swell collec 
tion of two-dollar words? 

. . ~ 


From the reports that come i@ 


the Schoolmaster and from his ow 
experiences, it would seem that th 
traditional weak link in the mer. 
chandising chain—the retail ‘ 


person” who faces the customer 3 ae 


the point of sale—is 


that the presumably stronger, morf 
compact remainder might be mor 
effectively trained. It might almos 
be concluded that the reverse ha 
taken place. 

Because it is more than usuall} 
dismaying and seems to establish 
new low, the Schoolmaster pass 
on a recent experience of a Clas 
member. This occurred in a larg 
department store, the name o 
whose president is regarded as syn 
onymous with progressive retai 
merchandising. 

The member of the Class ha 
been commissioned to secure an al 
minum mixing spoon. He founf 
what he wanted and, in time, wa 
able to induce a clerk to handle t 
transaction. That would be 55 cent 
the lady announced. 

“Fifty-five cents seems a lot fo 
just a plain spoon like this,” t 
customer observed 

“Yes, but this is a Wagner al 
minum spoon,” was the answer. 

Pleased at this unexpected ex 
hibition of salesmanship, but stil 
wanting complete justification f 


m the ri; 
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the price of his purchase, he per- 

sisted: “Well, what if it is? Why 

is that any better than a Smith or 

a Jones spoon?” 

“That,” the lady explained pa- 

iently, “is for you to find out.” 
. 2 


The Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) apparently has eminent 
knowledge of how to establish and 
maintain dealer loyalty for its 
products. This was evidenced re- 
ently in an unusual way.. Harry 
Mills, deceased, for several years a 
Standard Oil dealer at La Grange, 
Vis. willed his property to a friend 
mn a testament containing this 
clause : 

“Under no circumstances shall 
bny gasoline be sold from this 
orner except Standard Oil gas- 
line.” 

Dealer loyalty is on the whole a 
pretty ephemeral commodity, and 
is is especially so in the petroleum 
marketing field. A company that is 
ble to deserve from beyond the 
brave a testimonial to its products 
ind its dealings may be said to be 
m the right track. 

* ” * 


The trouble with many dealer 
lps is that they advertise the man- 
biacturer in nice, large letters and 
hen forget about the dealer except 
or a small imprint. 

Ed C. Smith, advertising man- 
ger, Western and Southern In- 
emnity Company, sends the Class 
wo pieces of sales literature issued 
y his company. He says: 

“The entire copy of the folders 
written to advertise the agent and 
is service to the prospect. Our 
eason for this is that we consider 


he agent’s business belongs to him 


nd his advertising, although sup- 
lied by the company, should pre- 
nt his service and his name rather 
an the company’s.” 

In order to make sure that the 
gents will get the best possible re- 
Its from these folders, one page 
devoted to a business reply card 
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WHO'S WHO 


in the 


BREWING INDUSTRY 


The most complete, comprehensive 
and accurate list of breweries and 
operating personnel . .. CHECKED 
AND DOUBLE-CHECKED. 


Compiled by 


The Brewing Industry 
The National Newspaper of the Brewing and 
Allied Industries 
FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS to 
THE BREWING INDUSTRY 
If you haven't yet subscribed do so now 


for $2.00. Our columns will keep your 
list up-to-date throughout the year. 


Dewins Industry Publications, Inc. 
475 Fifth — New York, N. Y. 
CAledonia 5-6364 


Here’s $2. Enter my subscription for one 
year and send at once WHO'S WHO IN THE 
BREWING INDUSTRY. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
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PUBLICITY 


Complete Services 





+ 
EMMETT V. MAUN, INC. 
25 West 43rd St. New York City 
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with the agent’s name stamped on 
the address side and plenty of space 
for the prospect’s name on the 
other side. 

The result of this treatment is 
that the company has created fold- 
ers that do a real job for the agent. 
The same technique may easily be 
adapted to dealer helps. 

* . 


Those alluring colored urns that 
once stood in every drug store win- 
dow as the proud badge of the 
pharmacist’s profession are on the 
way back, the Schoolmaster hears. 
The pace of merchandising prog- 
ress crowded them out to give 
added room to the more prosaic but 
practical demands of product dis- 
play. Now merchandising has 
evolved still further and furnishes 
new reason for their re-instatement. 

The newer evolution is mainly a 
matter of the invasion of the drug- 
gist’s field by non-professional op- 
ponents—the “pine board” dealers 
in drug products and, more re- 
cently, grocery stores, which in sev- 
eral sections of the country are 
beginning to stock proprietary 
medical items. 

Professional dignity is the one ex- 
clusive weapon which the phar- 
macist possesses and he is finding it 
advisable to place new emphasis on 
that factor. One druggist, who has 
just re-instated the “show glows” 
(as they are known to the trade), 
thinks the prospective passing of 
prohibition will have much to do 
with the pharmacist’s seeking of his 
former cloak of dignity. 

It is interesting to speculate 
whether this objective will result in 
a retreat from his position as dealer 
in golf clubs, mystery novels and 
chicken salad sandwiches with 
Russian dressing. 

When and if the “show glows” 
return one thing is certain. Window 
display space per drug store will 
obviously be diminished and re- 
stricted. New thought and ingenuity 
on the part of manufacturers in de- 
signing window displays may be 
indicated. 

* * 

When the Class took up the 
question of searching out the long- 
est continuous advertiser in one 
publication, its discussions pro- 
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voked widespread interest. Then 
along came the quest for the ad 
vertising agency executive who had 
served one account for the greatest 
number of years. 

The closing chapter on this hunt 
was written two weeks ago, but al- 
ready the Schoolmaster has been 
asked to preside over another rec- 
ord search. It would seem that th 
oldsters are determined to find the 
dean for each particular advertis 
ing activity, with the youngster 
urging them on. 

This time the quest is instigated 
by Muriel Symington, of General 
Foods Corporation. She would like 
to know who are the three longest 
established American advertisers 
It happens that Walter Baker & 
Company, Ltd., has a history that 
runs all the way back to 1780, thd 
year in which the business wag 
founded. Quite a record to beat 
but all one has to do to have the 
Class come through with it 
challenges is to mention years or 3 
date—and this has been done. 

A little delving into the records 
by the Schoolmaster has produced 
nothing that challenges the Baker 
record. He has, though, uncov- 
ered a pair of advertisers whosq 
longevity warrants notice. 

Frank Presbrey, in his “History 
and Development of Advertising,’ 
records an advertisement whiclj 
Crane & Co., Inc., paper makers 
of Dalton, Mass., published in 180! 

_Colgate & Co, now part off 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, began td 
advertise in January, 1817. 





New Business 
Hupson Apvertisinc Company 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I have your letter of March 1 and the 
attached article which you based on i 
and am very grateful to your publication 
for this splendid co-operation. As peq 
your request, enclosed you will find ug 
articles you were good enough to sen 
me. The net result of this courtesy ig 
one additional subscriber to your mage 
ry and possibly one additional account 
or us. 


Wm. H. Sau, 
Vice-President 


Death of J. H. Kelly 












John H. Kelly, editor and joint ownej 
of the Sioux City, Iowa, Tribune, dict 
last week, aged forty-eight. 
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Scrapbooks 





COMMERCIAL radio pro- 
{\ gram that performs a meritor- 
ious service and at the same time 
does an effective selling job is 
being used with marked success by 
the Sheffield Farms Company, New 
York dairy organization. This 
program, known as the Sheffield 
Scrapbook Club; is conducted on 
the assumption that young listeners 
can be interested in doing things 
for other children less fortunate 
than themselves. 

On the broadcast, heard Satur- 
days at 9:15 a.m., blank scrapbooks 
are offered to children writing to 
the company. These scrapbooks are 
filled by the children with stories, 
poems and pictures of a type to 
interest boys and girls confined in 
hospitals. They are then turned 
in to Sheffield, and. after being 
judged are delivered to metropoli- 
tan hospitals. 

To encourage the children to 
make interesting scrapbooks, week- 
ly prizes are awarded. Every child 
sending in a book becomes a mem- 
ber of the club and is eligible for a 
prize, although there is a special 
cash prize for a Sealect club mem- 
ber. To become a Sealect member 
it is necessary only that the child 
attach the cap of a Grade A Shef- 
field milk bottle to his book. In 
order that no child will feel 
slighted if he does not win a prize, 
jig-saw puzzles are sent to every- 
one turning in a book. 

To date more than 15,000 scrap- 
books have been sent out, although 
the program has been on the air 
only a few weeks. It is interesting 
that few of the children requesting 
scrapbooks have mentioned the 
prizes. The great majority of them 
state that they desire to make 
books “for the sick boys and girls.” 





Joins Kansas League 
rhe Goodland, Kans., Daily News has 
appointed the Kansas Newspaper League 
as its national advertising representative. 





Utility Appoints 
Margaret. Lukes Wise has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company. 
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Will buy reputable trade or class 
journal in substantial field. For all 
cash of purchase price. 

Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 





FOLDING PAPER BOX SALESMEN 
for plant located in the Metropolitan area 
of New York; must be thoroughly com- 
petent and familiar with the trade in this 
territory. Applications will be considered 
strictly confidential. Give age, salary, ref- 
erences. Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 


Mailing list of women, 35 and over. 
Give details about your list and price. 
Box 801, Printers’ Ink. 








LIVE LEADS FOR NEW BUSINESS 
For printers, lithographers, advertising 
agencies, artists, accountants, etc. Inval- 
uable service, 50¢ weekly. 

COLTON PRESS, INC. 
114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. CAledonia 5-1720 





FOR RENT—Small private office, 104 
sq. ft., good light, in the Cameron Bldg., 
185 Madison Avenue, corner 34th Street. 
Rent includes cleaning, service, light and 
telephone. J. S. Heilman, 14th Floor, 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. Telephone 
AShland 4-6500. 





FOR RENT outside office space in the 
Tower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. ffice completely and at- 
tractively furnished. Rental $30 a month 
includes cleaning, light, etc. Ruth Ham- 
blem, Room 1512, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Telephone: Dearborn 9560. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising Salesman—with New York 
office now representing leading trade jour- 
nal would t on another non-competing . 
trade, or class publication. Exclusive ser- 
vices if desired. Favorable arrangement; 
best references; strict confidence. Box 
799, Printers’ Ink. 
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he New : : 


3-Dimension Folder 


makes the Merchandise stand 
out and puts Life and animation 
into Advertising Literature. 


‘Tos NEW STYLE 
FOLDER has the Force and 
Effect of a Window Display 
with the simplicity and con- 
venience of a Direct Mail 
Folder. 


Samples are available for distribution and 
will be submitted upon request 


MEdallion 3-3500 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 
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@ During the first two months of this year Chicago 


Red 
department stores (Loop and outlying) placed _— 


585,465 lines of advertising in the Tribune—72,971 of ma 


down 


more lines than they placed in any other Chicago ] ° fee 
newspaper. These great Chicago merchants in- Clark 
By th 


creased their advertising in the Tribune 35,629 lines possib! 


ductio 

over the same months of last year while decreasing J hen, n 

One é may bi 
it in every other Chicago newspaper. 

—enlis 
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